The  modern  vacuum 
tube,  used  in  radio 
transmission  and 
reception  and  in  so 
many  other  fields,  is  a 
product  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratories 
of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  These 
Laboratories  are  con- 
stantly working  to  de- 
velop and  broaden  the 
service  of  radio. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  a boy 
left  a little  country  town  to 
find  his  fortune.  He  found  it. 

Two  years  ago,  when  radio 
was  still  a novelty,  he  took  a 
receiving  set  back  to  the  old 
home  and  set  it  up  in  his 
mother’s  room.  That  evening 
the  world  spoke  to  her. 

She  could  not  follow  her  boy 
away  from  home.  But  the 
best  that  the  world  has  to  give 
—in  music,  in  lectures,  in  ser- 
mons—he  took  back  to  her. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


He  took  the  world  to  her 
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Fifteen-Year-Old  Boy 

(By  Strickland  QilliLan) 


m 


THERE  is  just  one  thing  in 
the  world  finer  than  being 
a fifteen-year-old  boy  — it  is 
owning  one.  I’m  the  lucky 
one  in  this  case.  My  boy  will 
be  fifteen  next  Christmas  (yes, 
he  was  a fine  present),  and  do 
you  know  what  I’m  going  to 
do  right  afterward? 

I’ll  tell  you: 

I’m  going  to  take  out  an 
endowment  policy  on  his  life. 
And  now  I’ll  tell  you  why: 

He’s  probably  going  to  col- 
lege some  day.  That’ll  cost  me 
money.  I don’t  begrudge  it. 
He  has  to  have  his  equipment 
for  life  in  competition  with  a 
lot  of  school-taught  chaps.  It 
is  money  well-spent.  Like  life 
insurance  premiums,  it  is  an 
investment  and  not  an  ex- 
pense. It  will  help  him  acquire 
the  ability  to  help  himself. 
Maybe  later  on  he  will 
amount  to  a great  deal  more 
than  I think  I amount  to  at 
present. 

After  college,  he  will  be 
starting  out  on  his  own  hook. 
Paddling  his  own  canoe  and 
all  that.  And  if  he’s  even  as 
smart  as  I am,  he  will  be 


carrying  some  life  insurance. 

Therefore: 

If  I take  out  insurance  on 
his  life  (which  I can  do  when 
he  has  turned  fifteen),  I can 
get  it  at  a very  low  rate.  And 
what  does  this  do?  Well,  (a) 
if  the  lad  were  to  meet  with 
some  fatal  misfortune  before 
the  finish  of  his  college  career 
(and  some  do),  I should  be 
financially  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  his  education  to  date; 
(b)  if  he  were  to  lose  his 
health,  I should  have  provided 
him  with  a policy  he  could 
not  get  later;  (c)  and  if  (as  I 
verily  believe,  in  my  faith  and 
hope  and  love  for  him)  he 
should  live  to  complete  his 
schooling  and  settle  down  in 
a home  of  his  own,  he  will 
have  insurance  protection  at 
a rate  so  low  (owing  to  accu- 
mulated dividends)  as  to  be 
almost  negligible. 

See? 

Now  if  you  can  discover  any 
way  in  which  the  above  plan 
is  unwise,  write  and  tell  me. 
Personally,  I can’t  see  any- 
thing but  wisdom  and  profit 
in  the  scheme. 


Life  Insurance  Company' 

or  Boston.  Massachusetts 

Sixty-one  years  in  business.  Now  insuring  One  Billion  Seven  Hundred 
Million  dollars  in  policies  on  3,250,000  lives. 
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The  December  Alumni  Magazine  told  the 
story  of  the  first  two  millions  pledged  in  the 
Great  Campaign.  The  tale  of  the 
THE  last  two  millions  has  yet  to  be 

THIRD  written — by  effort,  sacrifice,  and 

MILLION  achievement — into  the  next  His- 

tory of  Honor.  The  intensive 
period  of  “the  drive,”  extended  for  two  weeks, 
closed  on  December  fifteenth  with  three 
millions  pledged.  This  is  not  the  four  and  a 
half  million  aimed  at.  But  neither  is  the  ef- 
fort a failure.  The  result  is  already  more  than 
five  times  the  amount  of  the  largest  previous 
Oberlin  campaign.  It  is  the  largest  amount  as 
yet  raised  at  one  time  by  any  Ohio  college  and 
compares  favorably  with  the  financial  efforts 
of  most  colleges  of  limited  enrollment. 

But  the  Great  Campaign  is  not  over.  Be- 
lated reports  are  still  coming  in  and  the  chair- 
men and  class  directors  are  still 
A attempting  to  reach  the  large  num- 

CON-  ber  of  scattered  individuals  who 

TINUED  were  not  at  first  approached  or 
STORY  who  deferred  action.  This  “fol- 

low-up” should  continue  until  every 
graduate  and  every  other  friend  of  Oberlin  has 
taken  some  part.  President  King  and  Mr. 
Bohn  will  continue  to  follow  the  many  “leads” 
which  the  Great  Campaign  has  opened. 
Foundations  have  deferred  decisions  until  next 
year,  prospective  donors  are  still  considering 
gifts,  and  other  possibilities  lie  invitingly  open. 

After  such  efforts  and  such  substantial  suc- 
cess many  will  expect  spectacular  develop- 
ments on  the  Campus.  But  there 
SOME  will  be  no  sea  change  into  some- 

RESULTS  thing  rich  and  strange.  The 

money  will  be  dribbling  in  for 
five  years  and  nearly  all  of  it  will  be  used  for 
endowment  to  replace  the  shrinkage  in  the 
Hall  income.  Much  of  the  remaining  money 
is  specified  for  scholarships  or  is  tied  up  in 
various  ways.  The  hospital  is  the  only  build- 
ing as  yet  contemplated  for  the  near  future. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  Campaign  are  never- 
theless immediate  and  real.  Oberlin’s  weak- 
ness in  finance  and  publicity  have  been  over- 


come and  the  Record  of  Honor  has  been  broad- 
casted. The  alumni  have  discovered  their  un- 
realized power  and  are  ready  to  count  even 
more  in  their  communities  and  in  the  life  of 
Oberlin.  The  faculty,  student  body  and  com- 
munity have  proved  their  essential  unity  and 
have  shown  a wonderful  spirit  of  loyal  co- 
operation. 

With  these  new  resources  and  impetus  all 
are  working  together  to  make  the  quality  of 
Oberlin  College  even  finer.  While 
THE  those  on  the  ground  are  doing  their 
COM-  utmost,  the  alumni  can  help  with  sug- 
MON  gestions  and  influence.  Through  the 
TASK  alumni,  also,  the  student  body  is 
largely  recruited.  The  quality  of  the 
students  of  the  next  four  years  depends  as 
much  upon  the  alumni  as  did  the  amount  of 
the  gifts  in  the  Great  Campaign.  Who  is  to 
be  your  representative  in  next  year’s  fresh- 
man class  ? 


AN  ALUMNI  FORUM 

The  Alumni  Magazine  belongs  to  the 
alumni  and  should  express  alumni  opin- 
ion. Beginning  with  the  February  num- 
ber letters  on  any  side  of  any  question 
will  be  welcomed  and  printed.  The  Ed- 
itor, however,  reserves  the  right  to  se- 
lect those  letters  which  are  certain  to  be 
of  general  interest  and  to  reject  others, 
which  for  a variety  of  reasons  will  not 
add  to  the  value  of  the  Magazine.  All 
letters  must  be  less  than  350  words  in 
length  and  must  be  signed — although 
signature  need  not  be  printed. 


CLEVELAND  CAMPAIGN  OFFICE  CLOSED 
With  the  closing  of  the  Campaign  the  Cleve- 
land office  has  been  discontinued  and  all  rec- 
ords removed  to  Oberlin.  All  payments, 
pledges,  and  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Hiram  Thurston,  Treasurer  of  Ober- 
lin College,  or  Fred  W.  Bohn,  Administration 
Building,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Where  is  Philistia? 


Of  course  I am  aware  that  Philistia,  like 
Boston,  is  not  a place,  but  a state  of  mind.  It 
exists  only  on  a map  of  the  spiritual  geogra- 
phy, hut  it  exists  unmistakably  and  covers  an 
immense  area.  Indeed,  most  of  us  live  within 
commuting  distance  of  it,  for  it  is  one  of 
those  great  urban  centres  that  corrupt  a 
whole  countryside  and  seduce  simple,  unpre- 
tentious people  into  aping  city  manners.  Yet 
it  is  a delightful  place  to  dwell  in,  for  it  is 
the  home  of  perfect  self-satisfaction.  No  mis- 
giving about  anything  ever  disturbs  the  com- 
placency of  dwellers  in  that  happy  land;  no 
new  light  ever  dawns  to  wake  in  their  minds 
the  dreadful  suspicion  that  their  former  light 
was  darkness.  You  see  them  in  the  streets 
and  the  shops  and  the  theatres,  heavily  “ up- 
holstered,” and  upon  their  faces  a peace  that 
passeth  understanding.  You  see  them  in 
church  on  Sunday,  redolent  of  piety  and  pros- 
perity, their  feet  firmly  planted  in  both  worlds, 
offering  up  thanksgivings  that  they  are  not  as 
other  men. 

The  truth  is,  they  are  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  making  a virtue  of  their  limitations. 
If  they  do  not  care  about  pictures,  it  is  because 
pictures  are  not  worth  caring  about.  If  they 
know  nothing  of  history,  it  is  because  history 
is  unimportant.  They  can  pay  some  impecu- 
nious student  to  tell  them  all  the  history  they 
need  to  know  or  can  understand.  If  they  find 
Thomas  Hardy  dull,  it  is  because  he  is  dull. 
It  is  "highbrow”  to  prefer  Bach  to  Jazz,  and 
"highbrow”  is  what  they  will  never,  never  be. 
One  meets  them  in  Europe,  where  they  see 
very  little  that  they  have  not  at  home;  at 
least  they  could  have  it  if  they  abandoned 
their  minds  to  it.  Foreigners,  naturally,  they 
detest,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  They 
haye  their  own  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, but  for  the  most  part  they  send  their 
young  all  over  the  land  to  be  educated.  Few 
are  the  colleges  that  have  not  a goodly  per- 
centage of  them,  for  they  snatch  a fearful  joy 
in  being  inoculated  with  the  higher  learning, 
provided  it  does  not  “ take.”  In  any  case  it 
is  almost  certain  to  render  them  immune 
afterwards.  These  sons  and  daughters  of 
Philistia  are  often  very  charming  while  they 


are  young,  but  at  forty  they  are  formidable, 
especially  the  ladies. 

I am  writing  as  if  they  were  all  rich,  but, 
alas,  they  are  not.  Many  of  them  are  in  quite 
ordinary  circumstances  and  even  poor.  Nor 
are  they  all,  by  any  manner  of  means,  reac- 
tionary, or  “ conservative,”  in  the  sense  in 
which  liberals  use  the  term.  No,  in  the 
pleasant  pastures  of  Philistia,  the  radical  lion 
and  the  conservative  lamb  lie  down  together. 
Arnold,  you  remember,  reminded  us  of  this  in 
the  essay  on  Heine.  “ Whoever  attacks  con- 
servatism itself  ignobly,”  he  says,  “ not  as  a 
child  of  light,  not  in  the  name  of  the  idea,  is 
a Philistine.”  Tested  by  this  standard,  many 
a young  apostle  of  emancipation  would  be 
found  to  be  still  a citizen  of  Ashdod  or  Aske- 
lon,  of  Gaza,  Gath,  or  Ekron. 

They  all  have  the  mark  of  Philistia  upon 
them,  all  who  dwell  there,  and  that  mark  is 
what  Arnold  called  “ a self-satisfaction  that 
is  vulgarizing  and  retarding.”  So  complete  is 
this  self-satisfaction  that  they  can  not  abide 
differences  nor  tolerate  toleration.  They  want 
all  the  world  regimented  into  a kind  of  vested 
choir,  praising  with  one  voice  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  Philistia.  And  woe  to  the  un- 
happy wight  who  strays  among  them  without 
having  learned  to  pronounce  their  shibbo- 
leths! They  gaze  at  him  with  a cold,  lack- 
lustre eye;  they  answer  him  with  a “Really!” 
or  “I  don’t  agree  with  you”;  and  presently  he 
fades  away  and  is  no  more  seen.  For  the 
Philistines  have  no  imagination.  They  all 
have  their  antennae  cut  off  when  they  are 
young.  Hence  they  are  rather  apt  to  bump 
into  things  and  people,  and  when  they  do,  they 
never  give  way.  But,  as  I said,  it  is  a delight- 
ful place  to  live,  if  not  to  visit.  “ There  is 
balm  in  Philistia,”  said  Arnold,  and  I should 
rather  think  there  was.  It  is  the  balmiest 
place  I know.  Only,  you  must  not  expect  to 
go  there  merely  for  the  “ season."  Unless  you 
are  to  the  manner  born,  there  will  be  no  balm 
for  you. 
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/ The  Meaning  and  Value  of  the  Campaign 

/ President  Henry  C.  King 


I am  glad  to  respond  to  the  Editor’s  request 
to  say  how  the  campaign  looks  to  me  at  the 
present  stage,  both  because  I believe  that  the 
whole  movement  has  been  a larger  and  more 
significant  one  than  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem;  and  because  I am  particularly  anxious 
to  express  at  once  for  the  College  my  sense 
of  deep  gratitude  to  the  chairmen  and  field 
workers  all  over  the  country  for  their  untir- 
ing efforts  in  bringing  such  large  results  to 
pass.  A vast  amount  of  time  and  thought  and 
labor  and  patience  and  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  our  alumni  and  former  students  has  been 
expended  in  this  entire  campaign,  for  which 
mere  verbal  thanks  seem  wholly  inadequate. 
It  has  been  an  inspiring  experience.  I must 
not  select  names  for  special  mention  where  so 
many  are  involved.  But  surely  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  pledges  which  have  come  in,  and 
the  obligations  which  have  been  taken  on,  are 
so  marked  by  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  as  to  lay 
upon  all  who  handle  the  resulting  funds  a 
sense  of  their  sacredness,  and  as  to  permeate 
the  entire  work  of  the  College  with  a feeling 
of  fresh  dedication  to  its  great  aims. 

Two  features  in  the  campaign,  too,  have  set 
such  a notable  record  in  Oberlin’s  history,  that 
I may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  them:  the 
half-million  dollars  raised  by  Cleveland,  and 
the  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  from  Ober- 
lin — students,  faculty  and  citizens.  The  Col- 
lege has  a right  to  be  proud  of  such  wonder- 
ful support  at  home  and  in  its  nearby  city. 

The  Editor  will  himself  give  the  fullest  and 
latest  summary  of  the  statistical  data  avail- 
able concerning  the  campaign,  so  that  I need 
not  got  into  these  details.  In  large  terms 
we  may  perhaps  count  on  three  million 
dollars  as  already  pledged.  That  means  that 
two-thirds  of  our  goal  has  been  achieved. 
The  results  are  large  in  any  case,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  in  the  gradual 
clearing  up  of  the  campaign,  while  not  laying 
undue  burdens  upon  any,  considerably  more 
money  will  come  in,  especially  from  many  of 
the  graduates  and  former  students  who  have 
not  yet  pledged.  For  it  should  be  clearly  rec- 
ognized by  all  that  the  entire  goal  set  was 
needed,  and  was  honestly  estimated  only  to 
include  the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  College. 
No  smaller  sum  will  answer,  if  Oberlin  is  to 


be  among  those  colleges  whose  work  and 
equipment  will  bear  comparison  with  state 
institutions,  and  to  prepare  its  students  for 
intelligent  life  in  the  modern  world.  I greatly 
hope,  therefore,  that  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  graduates  and  former  students 
may  soon  be  counted  among  those  sharing  in 
this  great  campaign  for  Oberlin,  and  so  help 
to  achieve  our  complete  goal. 

But  this  does  not  mean  we  should  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  three  million  dol- 
lars already  assured,  for  that  will  give  us 
very  great  help.  For  this  sum  insures,  in  the 
first  place,  that  our  endowment  goals  have 
been  reached:  the  two  million  dollars  for  en- 
dowment for  increase  in  salaries  already  made, 
meeting  the  conditions  which  assure  the  gift 
of  a half-million  dollars  by  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board;  the  four  hundred  thousand  for 
endowment  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music; 
and  the  one  hundred  thousand  for  scholarship 
and  loan  funds. 

In  the  second  place,  the  amount  already 
given  will  enable  the  College  to  enter  at 
once  upon  its  building  program,  beginning,  no 
doubt,  in  the  spring  with  the  hospital  build- 
ing. And  we  may  hope  to  keep  the  building 
program  going  from  that  time,  for  some  years 
to  come. 

This  assumes,  however,  that  we  are  to  press 
forward  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  our  goal 
of  four  and  one-half  million  dollars;  for  our 
building  need  is  so  urgent  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly stop  with  the  erection  of  the  hospital.  We 
do  not  want  to  plan,  therefore,  for  a second 
campaign,  but  we  must  carry  the  present  one 
to  completion,  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  awakened.  With  the  continued 
help  for  a time  of  some  of  our  chairmen  at 
special  points,  we  may  hope  soon  to  clear  up 
as  far  as  possible  the  campaign  among  alumni 
and  former  students.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Trustees,  Mr.  Bohn  and  I expect  to  go 
steadily  on  in  the  search  for  special  larger 
gifts,  following  up  some  further  opportuni- 
ties, and  incidentally  helping  in  such  other 
ways  as  we  can.  There  are  some  large  and 
encouraging  possibilities  ahead  which  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  realized  within  a year,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Total  reported  December  20,  $3,036,000. 

On  December  nineteenth  a summary  of 
pledges  actually  in  hand  and  recorded  showed 
that  6,316  people  in  addition  to  more  than 
1,400  students  had  given  or  promised  funds 


for  the  Great  Campaign.  Between  twenty-five 
and  fifty  pledges  a day  are  still  being  re- 
ceived and  will  substantially  increase  these 
totals.  The  distribution  of  the  amounts 
pledged  is  indicated  on  the  following  table: 
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$51—100  . . 

198 

402 

GOO 

139 

106 

. 245 

59 

290 

355 

160 

2 

$101—281. 

207 

374 

5S1 

158 

123 

281 

49 

251 

300 

102 

1 

$285 

GG4 

129G 

19G0 

539 

950 

1489 

125 

34  G 

471 

39 

1 

$286—500  . 

203 

179 

3S2 

1GG 

134 

300 

37 

45 

82 

71 

4 

§501—1000 

GO 

55 

115 

49 

33 

82 

11 

22 

33 

25 

1 

Over  1000. 

39 

24 

63 

31 

16 

47 

8 

8 

16 

30 

15 

The  Proposed  Recitation  Building 
One  of  the  Student  Campaign  Posters 


The  Meaning  and  Value  of  the 
Campaign 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
campaign  for  the  entire  goal  beyond  that  pe- 
riod. It  is  to  that  task  that  we  now  address 
ourselves. 

Many  of  you  know  that  I entered  upon  this 
whole  campaign  with  considerable  reluctance, 
but  I have  come  to  feel  that  it  would  have 
been  a very  great  pity  if  it  had  not  been  un- 
dertaken; not  only  because  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  financial  resources  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  also  because  of  the  very  important  in- 
cidental gains.  It  has  meant  very  much  to  the 
College  that  it  has  made  for  the  first  time  a really 
national  appeal;  that  the  circle  of  its  friends  has 
been  notably  enlarged;  that  the  high  quality  of 


its  work  has  been  brought  home  to  many  who 
had  known  of  it  only  superficially;  that  there 
has  been  so  large  a number  of  contributors  to 
the  fund  sought;  that  the  acquaintance  of 
alumni  and  former  students  with  one  another 
has  been  so  greatly  promoted,  and  their  ties 
with  the  College  made  closer  and  firmer;  that 
many  new  chapters  of  the  Alumni  Association 
have  been  formed;  and  that  continued  com- 
mon tasks  have  been  undertaken.  These  val- 
ues are  very  real  and  cause  for  great  grat- 
itude. 


EARNING  2-8-5 

The  Alumni  Magazine  wants  stories  of  how 
part  or  all  of  any  2-8-5  pledge  has  actually 
been  raised.  Please  send  in  an  account  of 
any  case  you  may  know  of. 
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Class  Campaign  Records 


The  class  of  1854-  leads  all  classes  in  the 
percentage  of  living  members  who  have 
pledged  for  the  Great  Campaign.  The  one 
living  member,  by  making  a gift,  gave  her 
class  a standing  of  100%. 

Second  place  was  won  by  1902,  with  77% 
participation. 

Third  place  goes  to  1905  by  a margin  of 
.5%.  Third,  1905,  70.5%;  fourth,  1875,  70%. 

Very  honorable  mention  must  he  made  of 
1923,  which,  in  spite  of  its  youth,  came  fifth, 
with  68%. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Campaign  each  class 
should  make  a great  effort  to  increase  its  per- 
centage of  those  who  have  helped  to  some 
degree.  By  commencement  time  there  should 
be  a score  of  classes  well  over  75%. 


ALUMNI  CHAPTER  ORGANIZED  IN 
HAWAII 

The  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  was  organized  at  a dinner  in  the 
Blue  Room  of  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel  in 
Honolulu  on  Friday  evening,  November  the 
second. 

The  table  decorations  at  the  dinner  were 
hibiscus  blossoms  in  crimson  and  gold,  the 
Oberlin  colors.  The  toastmaster  was  Mr. 

Stanley  Livingston,  ’02.  Reminiscences  of 

Old  Oberlin  were  given  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Whit- 
ney, nee  Mary  S.  Rice,  ’59.  Mrs.  Whitney’s 
eighty-sixth  birthday  was  on  Thanksgiving 

this  year,  yet  she  was  able  to  read  the  paper 
which  she  had  written  so  that  all  of  the  sev- 
eny-two  persons  in  the  room  could  hear  with 
ease.  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  next  responded 
to  a toast,  “ Oberlin  Today, — Its  Ideals,  Its 
Needs.”  Professor  Jewett  then  spoke  on 

“ Oberlin  and  Her  Famous  Sons.” 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  to  raise  the 
$4,500,000  Endowment  and  Building  Fund  was 
presented  by  Kate  Watson  Forbes,  ’94.  A 
strong  plea  was  made  urging  each  one  present 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  at  least  one  share 
of  $285.  Mrs.  Harriet  Clark  Andrews,  '85,  told 
of  the  ways  and  means  taken  by  sons  and 
daughters  of  other  colleges  to  raise  their 
shares  in  similar  campaigns. 

It  was  a coincidence  that  there  were  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  seventy-two  persons,  including 
some  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law  of 
Oberlin,  and  the  number  of  former  students 
of  Oberlin  in  Hawaii  is  also  seventy-two. 


Report  of  Subscriptions  by  Classes 
December  20,  1923 


No. 

Sub. 

Pet. 

1 

1 

1 ( H » 

1 

, . . . 0 

0 

5 

. . . . 0 

58 

7 

4 

. ...  57 

0 

(50 

7 

3 

43 

01 

7 

1 

. . . . 17 

02 

...  11 

3 

27 

03 

5 

3 

00 

4 

0 

05 

...  15 

. 4 . . . . 

20 

0 

. . . . 0 

07 

...  14 

3 

21 

08 

...  14 

3 

. . . . 21 

00 

. . . 11 

5 

45 

70 

...  25 

10 

04 

71 

...  17 

9 

52 

72 

. ..  23 

. 13 

50 

73 

. ..  33 

8 

24 

74 

. ..  20 

11 

38 

75 

...  30 

. 21 

70 

0 

34 

77 

. ..  27 

12 

44 

78 

...  35 

. 11 

31 

70 

...  35 

20 

57 

80 

. ..  34 

. 14 

41 

81 

. ..  32 

8 

82 

. ..  45 

. 24.... 

53 

83 

...  37 

. 17 

40 

84 

. ..  07 

. 31.... 

40 

85 

...  54 

. 23 

80 

..  . 54 

. 20 

48 

87 

50 

. 20 

40 

88 

. 37 

55 

. 44 

57 

00 

. 42 

48 

01 

...  80 

. 38 

02 

...  02 

. 30 

. ...  04 

03 

. 51 

57 

94 

...  Ill 

. 50 

. ...  53 

57 

27 

. ...  47 

70 

. 44 

57 

07 

. . . 101 

. 48 

47 

JS<» 

05 

90 

. . . 01 

. Cl 

....  07 

10(H) 

. . . 05 

. 42 

43 

01 

. ..  78 

05 

02 . . . 

77 

01 

03 

04.  . . 

82 

112. . . 

70 

70 

00 

. ..  124 

. 73 

07 

. ..  140 

. 02 

01 

. 140 

52 

00 

. ..  120 

10  180 114 Cl 

11  ISO 112 00 

12  209 130 03 

13  205 134  05 

14  188 110 61 

15  200 130  05 

10 210 113 54 

17 204 123 60 

IS 245 127 51 

1!) 198  95 48 

20  228 122  53 

21  204 99 48 

22  242 153 03 

23  274 189 08 

Total.. 5,820  3,288  57 


The  officers  of  the  new  association  are: 
President,  Chester  Livingston,  ’04;  vice-presi- 
dent, Laura  Merrill  Andrews,  ’02;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Kate  Watson  Forbes,  ’94;  council- 
lors, Alice  Ward,  ’16,  Percy  N.  Pond,  ’92,  Ar- 
thur Andrews,  ’22. 
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Through  the  Rapids  of  the  Grand  Canyon 

< Claude  H.  Birdseye,  '01 


The  last  stretch  o£  the  canyons  of  the  Colo- 
rado has  at  last  been  accurately  surveyed  and 
mapped  by  a party  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leading  this  party  but  do  not  claim 
any  credit  for  the  successful  navigation  of 
this  300-mile  stretch  of  the  roughest  water  in 
the  United  States.  Five  skilled  boatmen,  with 
previous  experience  on 
the  Colorado  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of 
getting  the  boats  through 
the  rapids,  and  credit  is 
due  them  for  the  success- 
ful voyage  which  made 
the  engineering  work  pos- 
sible. 

The  trip  down  the 
canyon  was  made  i n 
four  wooden  boats,  sup- 
plemented by  a canvas 
canoe  — a small  boat 
that,  although  eventually 
wrecked,  proved  to  be 
very  useful.  These  boats 
carried  the  supplies  and 
instruments  of  the  party 
and  also,  except  at  port- 
ages, the  men  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  usual 
instruments  used  by  the 
engineers  and  geologists,  a radio  receiving  outfit 
and  complete  motion  and  still  picture  equipment 
were  carried.  The  dominant  purpose  of  the 
trip  was  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
canyon  and  to  locate  sites  at  which  dams 
could  be  built  to  utilize  the  wasting  waters 
for  flood  prevention,  power  development  and 
irrigation.  The  party  included  two  hydraulic 
engineers,  a geologist,  topographer,  five  boat- 
men, and  a cook,  all  of  whom  were  selected 
with  the  best  of  care  and  were  well  seasoned 
men  experienced  in  rough  river  work. 

Seven  expeditions  had  previously  made  this 
trip  by  water,  the  first  in  1869  being  in  charge 
of  Major  John  Wesley  Powell,  a one-armed 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  who  later  became  the 
second  director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
achievements  of  all  subsequent  parties  pale 
into  insignificance  when  one  considers  that 
Powell  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  the 
character  of  the  rapids  or  fulls  in  the  river. 


Nearly  all  of  the  parties  met  with  consider- 
able trouble  and  lost  either  boats  or  equip- 
ment. Several  others  have  attempted  the 
trip,  their  efforts  being  met  with  disaster,  and 
loss  of  life.  The  last  party  to  make  the  trip 
naturally  had  the  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ences of  all  previous  expeditions  and  a much 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to 
plan  more  suitable  equip- 
ment and  make  more  fre- 
quent provision  for  re- 
plenishing supplies. 

The'boats  used  were  18 
feet  long  by  4%  feet 
beam,  decked  over  fore 
and  aft  with  watertight 
hatches  and  airtight  com- 
partments. The  oarsmen 
sat  in  an  open  cockpit 
and  ran  the  rapids  stern 
first,  so  as  to  have  as 
much  chance  as  possible 
to  avoid  numerous  rocks 
and  accompanying  whirls 
and  eddies.  All  wore  life 
jackets  made  of  cork  with 
kapock  collars,  and  the 
passengers  lay  face  down 
on  the  decks,  clinging  to 
the  life  lines  strung  along 

the  gunwales. 

We  left  Lees  Ferry,  Arizona,  near  the  Utah 
line,  on  August  first.  Plunging  at  once  into 
what  is  known  as  Marble  Canyon,  Badger 
Creek  rapids  were  encountered  at  a point 

seven  miles  below  Lees  Ferry.  These  rapids 
have  a fall  of  13  feet  in  about  100  yards,  and 
to  us  just  beginning  our  trip  the  water  looked 
wild  enough,  but  later  experiences  further 

downstream  made  it  seem  in  memory  alto- 
gether tame  and  unappailing.  Even  in  these 
rapids,  however,  the  first  boat  struck  a rock 
with  such  force  that  a hole  was  knocked  in 
its  bottom. 

Soap  Creek  rapids  were  next  encountered 

three  miles  below.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  stretch  of  water  and  has  never  been  safely 
run  by  any  party.  We  portaged  the  boats 
past  the  crest  of  the  rapids,  carrying  and  skid- 
ding them  for  about  100  yards  over  the  rocks 
to  an  eddy  below.  Perhaps  we  might  have 
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Geol.  Survey,  Photog. 

Rocky  going  over  the  Soap  Creek  Rapids 


got  through  safely  without  portage  as  we  ran 
worse  rapids  later,  but  it  did  not  seem  wise 
to  take  the  chance  so  early  in  the  trip,  even 
though  it  was  man-killing  work  to  drag  the 
boats  over  the  rocks.  At  this  point  we  learned 
by  radio  of  the  death  of  President  Harding, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  occurred, 
probably  before  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  states  had  learned  of  this  sad  oc- 
currence. 

Rapids  after  rapids  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  many  of  which  the  sheer  walls  of 
the  canyon  made  portage  or  climbing  around 
impossible,  so  that  all  passengers  had  to  ride 
through.  Amid  the  excitement  of  running  rap- 
ids and  of  the  boatmen’s  defiance  of  the  swirl- 
ing water,  the  scientific  members  of  the  party 
never  forgot  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion. A traverse  and  level  survey  line  was 
carried  through  the  canyon  without  a break, 
and  many  detailed  surveys  were  made  at 
points  where  construction  of  dams  seemed 
feasible. 

The  canvas  canoe  was  lost  in  the  thirteenth 
rapids  in  an  attempt  to  line  it  around,  that  is 
to  guide  it  by  means  of  lines  attached  to  the 
how  and  stern.  The  canoe  might  have  been 
portaged,  but  as  the  shore  was  lined  with 
boulders  as  big  as  a house,  the  portage  of 
even  this  light  boat  would  have  been  difficult. 
The  loss  of  the  little  boat  was  regretted,  for  it 
gave  the  boys  a feeling  of  security  to  have  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  ready  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  any  boat  that  needed  help. 

The  only  other  accident  in  the  60  miles  of 


Marble  Canyon  occurred  in  Boulder  rapids,  43 
miles  below  Lees  Ferry.  The  party  had  re- 
mained idle  on  August  10  as  a tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  dead  President,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  boats  plunged  at  once  into  these 
rapids.  A mountainous  mass  of  rock  had  tum- 
bled into  the  center  of  the  channel — a recent 
displacement  as  the  records  of  previous  par- 
ties make  no  mention  of  these  rapids.  This 
rock  mass  caused  the  water  to  divide  into  tre- 
mendous waves,  and  one  of  the  boatmen  was 
thrown  out  of  his  boat.  He  turned  a complete 
somersault  and  went  out  of  sight,  but  soon  re- 
appeared and  caught  his  boat,  which  did  not 
overturn,  climbing  in  and  paddling  out  with- 
out assistance. 

The  mouth  of  Little  Colorado  River  was 
reached  on  August  13  and  found  to  be  in  flood 
and  pouring  into  the  main  stream  a great  vol- 
ume of  yellow  water  dirtier  even  than  that  of 
the  Colorado.  The  mouth  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado marks  the  end  of  what  is  called  Marble 
Canyon  and  the  beginning  of  Grand  Canyon, 
but  the  whole  stretch  of  the  river  through 
the  plateau,  from  a point  a few  miles  below 
Lees  Ferry  downstream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  Wash,  might  well  be  called  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Twenty-two  rapids  were  encountered 
in  the  Marble  Canyon  series  and  all  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Soap  Creek  rapids,  were 
run  without  portage. 

We  continued  to  work  our  way  downstream 
through  rapids  after  rapids,  each  day  bringing 
its  touch  of  adventure  or  experience.  We  had 
become  accustomed  to  rough  water,  and  most 
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o£  the  boys  wanted  to  ride  through  even  the 
most  threatening  cataracts,  and  the  better 
judgment  of  the  boatmen  had  to  be  expressed 
forcibly  to  induce  them  to  climb  around  on 
foot.  At  many  places,  however,  no  foothold 
for  climbing  could  be  found,  for  the  canyon 
walls  rise  straight  from  the  water  and  every- 
one had  to  ride. 

At  a point  17  miles  below  the  Little  Colo- 
rado we  entered  Upper  Granite  Gorge,  in 
which  we  found  what  had  been  reported  as 
the  worst  rapids  on  the  river.  These  are 
known  as  the  Sockdologer  rapids,  so  named  by 
Major  Powell  as  representing  the  largest  of  all. 
The  height  of  the  fall  at  this  point  has  been 
immensely  exaggerated  in  some  accounts  of 
trips  through  the  canyon,  one  recording  a 
drop  of  SO  feet  in  a third  of  a mile.  The  fall 
really  amounts  to  only  19  feet,  but  most  of  it 
occurs  in  the  first  100  yards.  It  is  impossible 
to  climb  around  these  rapids,  so  all  had  to 
ride  the  boats.  Seen  from  above  the  rapids 


K.  c.  Kolb,  Pilot og. 

Topographic  Engineers  at  work 


the  first  boat  and  its  passengers  were  glimpsed 
only  at  intervals.  It  was  out  of  sight  most  of 
the  time,  but  finally  appeared  at  the  foot  right 
side  up,  and  when  the  semaphore  signals  sent 
back  0.  K.  we  all  felt  relieved. 

Several  other  large  rapids  occur  in  the  Up- 
per Granite  Gorge,  but  all  were  negotiated 
successfully  and  with  no  difficulty  other  than 
the  usual  bath  of  dirty  water.  The  weather 
was  warm,  however,  and  no  one  minded  the 
wetting.  We  reached  the  mouth  of  Bright 
Angel  Creek  on  August  23,  passing  under  the 
suspension  bridge,  a frail  looking  structure 
that  affords  the  only  good  crossing  to  the 
north  rim  of  the  canyon  in  the  whole  Grand 
Canyon  area.  At  this  point  we  climbed  to  the 
south  rim  and  spent  four  days  at  El  Tovar, 
the  luxurious  Harvey  House  hotel,  where 
clean  baths  and  beds  and  a change  from  camp 
meals  eaten  on  the  ground  to  white  table- 
cloths and  uniform  waiters  were  much  appre- 
ciated. 

The  voyage  was  resumed  on  August  27,  the 
boats  plunging  at  once  into  a series  of  bad 
rapids  which,  however,  were  run  safely.  At 
the  mouth  of  Hermit  Creek  the  superinten- 
dent of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was 
waiting  with  a large  party  to  see  the  boats 
run  Hermit  Creek  rapids,  a very  rough  stretch 
of  water.  The  influx  of  so  many  visitors 
threw  the  cook  “up  in  the  air”  and  he  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  party  at  the  next  trail.  We 
had  received  a radio  message  about  the  im- 
pending coal  strike,  a threatened  industrial 
and  domestic  calamity,  and  some  of  us  had 
vivid  recollections  of  domestic  troubles  with 
cooks,  but  here  was  a labor  situation  right  in 
the  canyon  that  looked  bad,  and  culinary 
service  at  once  assumed  a high  value.  A new 
cook  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  proved  to 
be  a 225-pound  Pole  with  Harvey  House  train- 
ing. His  real  name  is  Kominski,  but  he  now 
goes  under  the  name  of  Korns  as  the  result 
of  an  army  recruiting  officer’s  statement  that 
a cook  did  not  need  a name  as  long  as  Komin- 
ski. We  had  misgivings  as  to  his  weight  and 
its  probable  effect  on  the  boats,  but  he  proved 
to  be  a good  sport  and  unafraid  of  water.  He 
was  so  good  natured  and  willing  to  help  with 
anything  aside  from  his  duties  as  cook,  a sit- 
uation so  unusual  among  the  breed  of  cooks, 
that  we  soon  forgot  his  weight  and  were  glad 
to  have  him  as  a member  of  the  party. 

At  Bass  Canyon  rapids  we  passed  under  a 
cable  ferry  300  feet  long  and  50  feet  above  the 
water.  This  cable  affords  a fair  crossing  of  the 
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The  Geological  Survey  Party  at  Lees  Ferry 
From  left  to  right:  Leigh  Lint  and  H.  E.  Blake,  boatmen;  Frank  Word,  cook; 
C.  H.  Birdseye,  chief  of  party:  Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  geologist;  R.  W.  Burchard,  topographic 
engineer.  E.  C.  LaRue,  hydraulic  engineer;  L.  R.  Freeman,  boatman;  Emery  C.  Kolb, 
head  boatman. 


river  at  this  point,  and  with  a man  on  top  o£ 
the  car  to  operate  the  windlass  a horse  can  be 
carried  across,  if  he  is  a tractable  animal. 
Here  Rex  Beach  lost  a mule,  which  became 
frightened  and  hanged  himself  on  the  tie  ropes. 

The  party  passed  through  the  Lower  Gran- 
ite Gorge  and  ran  rapids  after  rapids  without 
serious  difficulty,  until  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  a particularly  bad  rapid,  with  a 
fall  of  15  feet,  was  reached  at  a point  70  miles 
below  the  Little  Colorado.  No  previous  party 
had  run  these  rapids,  but  the  boatmen,  after 
carefully  looking  them  over  and  testing  the 
current  by  throwing  in  bits  of  driftwood,  de- 
cided that  it  could  be  negotiated  safely.  Three 
boats  went  through  without  difficulty,  but  the 
fourth  struck  a rock  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  rapids,  and  on  pulling  out  below  we  found 
a bad  smash  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  dis- 
covered that  the  stern  hatch  was  leaking 
badly.  This  mishap  consumed  an  hour  in  re- 
pairs with  cotton  waste,  white  lead,  canvas 
and  copper  sheeting,  but  when  the  work  was 
done  the  boat  was  in  as  good  shape  as  before. 


We  delayed  a day  at  the  mouth  of  Tapeats 
Creek,  72  miles  below  the  Little  Colorado,  in 
order  to  investigate  some  Aztec  ruins  reported 
to  exist  up  the  creek  not  far  from  the  river. 
We  found  Tapeats  Creek  flowing  a large 
stream  of  almost  ice  cold  water,  the  source  of 
which  proved  to  be  a cavern  on  the  side  of 
the  cliff  about  four  miles  up  the  side  stream. 
No  Aztec  ruins  were  found,  but  remains  of 
more  recent  Indian  dwellings  exist  in  a 
pretty  little  valley  not  far  from  the  river. 

We  reached  Fishtail  Canyon  at  noon  on  Sep- 
tember 10  and  saw  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  was  here  about  75  per  cent  total.  It  was 
at  no  time  too  dark  to  prevent  work  on  the 
survey  line,  but  in  the  dim  light  the  shadows 
became  blurred  and  fuzzy,  and  the  -whole  can- 
yon took  on  a gloomy  and  desolate  aspect. 
That  night  we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  Kanab 
Creek,  which  comes  in  from  the  north.  This 
is  the  point  where  Major  Powell  abandoned 
his  second  expedition  in  1871  and  where  he 
and  his  associates  traveled  up  the  creek  to  the 
north  rim.  We  had  hoped  to  find  a good  flow 
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of  clean,  clear  water,  but  found  the  stream 
nearly  dry,  and  what  water  was  flowing  was 
slightly  brackish. 

Six  miles  below  Kanab  Creek,  or  90  miles 
below  the  Little  Colorado,  we  came  upon  an 
exceedingly  bad  rapid,  around  which  most  of 
the  cargo  of  the  boats  was  portaged.  There 
are  two  large  rocks  in  the  channel  near  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  and  below  each  of  these  is 
a monstrous  hole  or  swirl.  The  first  boat 
through  was  drawn  into  one  of  these  and  was 
upset  by  the  back  lash  of  the  waves.  The 
boatman  came  up  under  the  cockpit,  and  for 
what  seemed  minutes  was  out  of  sight.  He 
was  finally  able  to  work  his  way  out  from  un- 
der the  boat  but  swallowed  considerable  wa- 
ter in  the  meantime.  One  of  the  men  sta- 
tioned below  plunged  into  the  current  and 
caught  the  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  but 
was  unable  to  drag  it  to  shore  until  another 
boat  came  through  and  rendered  assistance. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  first  boat- 
man, the  other  boats  were  maneuvered 
through  the  rapids  safely  and  had  no  partic- 
ular difficulty  in  landing  below. 

On  September  13  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
Havasu  Creek  on  the  west  edge  of  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Here  the  packers  had 
been  waiting  for  three  days  with  mail  and 
supplies.  The  trail  down  from  the  Supai  In- 
dian Reservation,  nearly  ten  miles  from  the 
river,  follows  a narrow  precipitous  gorge,  and 
in  places  tunnels  have  been  constructed  to 
get  by  the  falls.  Nineteen  Supai  Indians  were 
used  to  pack  in  the  supplies.  The  Indians 
would  not  pack  more  than  40  pounds  each  and 
were  so  afraid  of  being  overloaded  that  every 
man’s  pack  was  weighed  at  the  Indian  Agency, 
and  many  amusing  incidents  were  recorded, 
such  as  exchanging  a package  of  oatmeal  for 
a can  of  beans  in  order  to  reduce  the  weight 
by  a fourth  of  a pound.  The  Indian  Reserva- 
tion is  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  river,  but 
none  of  the  19  Indians  had  ever  made  the  trip 
down  the  narrow  steep  gorge. 

Below  Havasu  Creek  we  were  in  virgin 
country,  with  no  suitable  maps  to  go  by,  and 
with  very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  river. 
The  boats  were  run  through  rapids  after  rapids 
with  little  difficulty  but  some  inconvenience 
from  frequent  thunderstorms.  The  nights 
were  now  getting  cooler  and  unexpected  baths 
early  and  late  in  the  day  were  not  so  pleasant 
as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  Twenty-one 
miles  below  Harasu  Creek  we  passed  a large 
lava  pinnacle  which  nearly  obstructed  the 


channel,  but  curiously  enough  formed  no  rap- 
ids. This  is  evidently  the  remains  of  a vol- 
canic barrier,  the  rest  of  which  has  been 
eroded  away  with  the  action  of  the  water.  It 
is  an  unmistakable  landmark,  and  voyagers 
by  water  should  take  warning  of  a very  dan- 
gerous rapids,  Lava  Falls,  one  and  a half 
miles  below.  This  is  in  the  region  of  Toro- 
weap  fault,  and  many  curious  displacements 
in  the  formations  of  the  canyon  walls  occur 
as  well  as  many  intrusions  of  lava  in  the 
river  channel.  So  far  as  I know  Lava  Falls 
has  never  been  run  by  any  boat  party,  and  I 
consider  it  the  worst  on  the  river,  although 
the  fall  is  only  ten  feet.  At  low  water  stage, 
such  as  existed  when  we  reached  this  point, 
there  is  a sharp  crested  fall  completely  across 
the  river,  with  many  dangerous  rocks  below 
the  crest.  Portage  on  the  left  bank  is  com- 
paratively easy  and  was  accomplished  with  no 
particular  difficulty,  largely  by  lining  so  that 
the  boats  were  seldom  completely  taken  out 
of  the  water. 

We  camped  at  this  point  and  at  dark  no- 
ticed the  beginning  of  a sudden  rise  in  the 
river.  The  boats  were  moored  in  a rather 
treacherous  place  and  were  soon  pounding  in 
the  waves  so  badly  that  quick  action  became 
imperative.  The  head  boatman,  who  had 
made  the  trip  12  years  previous,  thought  he 
remembered  a shelving  beach  a quarter  of  a 
mile  below,  so  the  boatmen  embarked  with 
flashlights  and  lanterns  with  the  somewhat 
hazardous  and  uncertain  prospects  of  finding 
such  a place.  We  were  fortunate,  however, 
and  all  had  renewed  evidence  of  the  good 
judgment  of  our  head  boatman  (Emery  C. 
Kolb,  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona).  The  river  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  the  rate  of  about  18  inches 
an  hour  and  reached  the  peak  of  21  feet  the 
following  afternoon.  No  one  had  anticipated 
such  a rise,  and  we  were  up  all  night  busy 
pulling  one  boat  or  another  to  a higher  place 
on  the  bank.  We  spent  most  of  the  next  day 
rather  enjoyably  washing  ourselves  and  our 
clothing  in  the  warm  springs  which  enter  the 
river  at  this  point,  for  the  weather  was  now 
chilly  and  the  river  very  muddy.  In  the  flood 
the  rapids,  which  had  been  a short,  almost 
sheer  fall  of  ten  feet  at  the  crest,  became  a 
long  V of  swift  water  with  waves  for  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  below  running  20  feet  high  and 
throwing  spray  that  much  higher.  Immense 
quantities  of  driftwood,  including  many  large 
logs,  were  carried  downstream,  and  some  of 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Oberiin  in  Shansi  in  Retrospect 


' Raymond  T. 

Six  months  ago,  on  a bright  June  day,  the 
students  of  Oberiin  in  Shansi  escorted  me,  with 
Chinese  flags  flying  and  bugles  blowing,  from 
the  gate  of  the  Flower  Garden  to  the  motor 
road  leading  to  the  railroad.  I here  stepped 
into  a ricksha,  which  started  me  on  the  first 
lap  of  my  journey  to  the  United  States.  I was 
leaving  after  two  satisfying  and  very  enjoy- 
able years  there. 

On  looking  back  over  this  experience  in 
Shansi  a number  of  impressions  come  to  my 
mind.  I think  of  the  school  with  its  pretty 
campus,  its  regular  classes,  and  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students;  students  ranging  in 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  junior 
college,  students  of  all  grades  of  ability,  and 
students  in  whom  one,  forgetting  differences 
in  race  and  nationality,  quickly  becomes  in- 
terested. And  certain  conclusions  stand  out. 

There  are,  in  China,  a number  of  schools  of 
a similar  kind,  some  with  better  equipment 
than  ours,  and  a few,  perhaps,  with  more  stu- 
dents. But  in  comparison,  one  difference  ap- 
pears. Ours  seems  better  established,  more 
unified.  It  gives  the  impression  of  having 
gone  through  the  period  of  beginning  and  un- 
certainty and  having  come  out  a sure  thing. 
It  is,  now,  as  though  it  has  found  itself,  laid 
a foundation,  and  is  ready  to  go  ahead  to 
bigger  things. 

The  school,  too,  as  it  stands,  is  making  a 
contribution  of  value  to  China.  It  is  a con- 
tribution of  that  in  which  Oberiin  believes, 
Christian  education.  Yearly  out  of  our  schools 
go  students  who  teach  and  hold  offices  of  ad- 
ministration in  schools.  The  high  grade  of 
instruction  in  English  makes  it  possible  for 
others  to  get  positions  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  openings  which  require  a knowledge  of 
English.  Recruits  for  the  ministry  of  the 
growing  Chinese  church  come  from  our 
schools.  Wherever  our  graduates  go,  they 
carry  with  them  the  benefits  of  a good  educa- 
tion, coupled  with  the  ideals  which  the  school 
plants  in  them. 

I had  been  told,  before  going  to  Shansi,  that 
our  school  was  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Shansi 
or  north  China,  and  it  possibly  is.  Our  suprem- 
acy at  the  present  time,  however,  is  being  dis- 
puted by  the  American  Board  school  at  Fenchow 
on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  government  school 
at  Tai  Yuan  Fu  on  the  other.  Last  spring  our 


Moyer,  ’21 

basketball  team  was  surprised  by  being  tied 
in  a game  with  the  Fenchow  team  at  Taiku. 
We  have  known  them  for  some  time  to  have 
had  better  buildings  than  we.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Tai  Yuan  Fu  schools. 

This  growth  in  size  and  spirit  is  not  some- 
thing which  we  begrudge  them,  but  it  pre- 
sents a challenge.  As  the  demand  grows  our 
work  should  be  extended,  and  we  are  the  log- 
ical leaders  in  that  direction.  We  should  de- 
velop with  the  others  and  hold  our  place;  our 
grade  of  instruction  could  be  improved,  new 
equipment  should  be  added,  and  new  buildings 
provided.  Wise  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part 
of  those  directing  the  work  in  Shansi,  com- 
bined with  continuing  and  increasing  interest 
and  support  on  the  part  of  Oberiin  at  home 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Like  other  schools  of  its  nature,  Yale  in 
China,  Princeton  ih  China,  and  Penn  State  in 
China,  financial  support  for  this  work  comes 
from  Oberiin  students,  faculty,  alumni  and 
friends.  But  it  is  more  than  this  which  makes 
it  an  Oberiin  in  China,  for  through  the  school 
runs  a spirit  which  is  strikingly  like  that  of 
Oberiin  in  America.  It  is  shown  in  the  cur- 
riculum with  its  program  of  compulsory  phys- 
ical education,  in  the  student  activities  with 
its  strong  athletic  teams  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
in  the  general  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  hon- 
esty among  the  students.  A boy  came  to  me 
one  day  telling  me  that  our  school  was  not 
like  other  schools.  A few  days  before  he  had 
lost  something,  which  had  been  returned  by 
the  finder.  “ In  other  schools,”  he  remarked, 
“ found  things  are  always  kept.” 

A school  established  and  making  a contribu- 
tion of  value  to  China,  a school  right  now  be- 
ing challenged  to  go  ahead  with  a stronger 
program,  and  a school  developed  by  the  sup- 
port and  influence  of  Oberiin  in  Ohio — such 
seems  to  me  to  be  our  enterprise  in  China,  our 
Oberiin  in  Shansi. 


BROADCASTING 

Members  of  the  Oberiin  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty will  broadcast  from  the  Union  Trust  Co. 
station  (WJAX)  on  the  evenings  of  January 
3,  January  31,  February  21  and  March  27. 
Oberiin  people  are  urged  to  spread  the  notice 
and  to  write  in  their  appreciation  or  criticism 
of  these  concerts. 
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Harley  G.  Moorhead,  ’99 

/ F.  P.  Loomis,  ’96 


As  if  not  content  with  all  the  noble  things 
done  and  benefits  conferred  on  humanity,  our 
dear  old  Alma  Mater  closed  the  century  and 
crowned  its  achievements  by  giving  to  the 
world  the  class  of  ’99,  one  member  of  which 
came  west  to  bless  Omaha  and  Douglas 
county. 

Until  1913  elections  in  Omaha  were  more  or 
less  fraudulent,  the  count  oftimes  dishonest  and 
the  election  machinery  set 
up  in  such  a way  as  to 
invite  fraud  rather  than 
curb  it.  The  Nebraska 
legislature  of  1912-13 
passed  stringent  laws  reg- 
ulating elections,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  which 
was  the  creation  of  a new 
office,  that  of  election  com- 
missioner, in  counties  of 
150,000  population  o r 
more,  this  commissioner 
to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  to  serve  un- 
til his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed. “Said  election 
commissioner  shall  make 
all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  article  in  re- 
gard to  general,  city,  spec- 
ial, and  primary  elections  and  registration  of 
voters,  and  shall  have  charge  of  and  make  pro- 
vision for  all  election.”  To  quote  another  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  “Said  commissioner  shall  be 
removed  when  it  shall  appear  that  a fair  and 
impartial  registration  or  election  was  not  ob- 
tained or  the  election  laws  not  enforced.” 
Many  citizens  complained  that  the  law  put  en- 
tirely too  much  power  in  the  commissioner, 
which  meant  good  or  evil  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  man  placed  in  this  new  and 
responsible  office.  He  had  the  law  to  guide 
him  but  no  precedents. 

Governor  Morehead  appointed  Harley  G. 
Moorhead,  a prominent  young  attorney  in 
Omaha,  to  this  office  in  May,  1913.  With  a 
new  law  and  an  able  commissioner  the  elec- 
tions have  meant  a square  deal  for  everyone. 
Mr.  Moorhead  was  wise  and  most  careful  in 
selecting  his  judges  and  clerks  of  election. 


Omaha,  like  all  cities,  has  its  wards  that  stand 
for  righteousness  and  wards  that  do  not,  where 
the  “gang"  is  supposed  to  dwell.  Men  from  both 
kinds  of  wards  were  placed  together  on  each 
election  board,  thus  a very  watchful  eye  was 
kept  on  the  box  and  on  every  voter  desiring  to 
place  his  ballot  in  the  box.  • Harley  so  satisfac- 
torily managed  this  new  office  that  when  Gover- 
nor Morehead,  a democrat,  was  succeeded  by  Gov- 
ernor Neville  and  Governor 
McKelvie,  a Republican, 
each  in  turn  reappointed 
Harley  G.  Moorhead,  a 
democrat,  to  the  office  of 
election  commissioner  of 
Douglas  county  and  he 
continued  in  the  office  un- 
til January  1,  1922,  then 
refusing  reappointment. 

Very  little  complaint 
was  ever  heard.  Of  course 
some  interesting  cases  de- 
veloped,— some  old  voters 
discovered  they  were  not 
citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  had  to  comply 
with  legal  regulations 
whether  they  were  Epis- 
copal rectors  or  ward 
politicians. 

The  duties  of  another 
responsible  office  were  placed  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head June  1,  1915,  when  the  district  judges 
chose  him  to  be  Jury  Commissioner  for  Doug- 
las county,  which  office  he  resigned  January 
1,  1922. 

Having  served  well  his  county  and  city  for 
nearly  nine  years  he  turned  his  entire  atten- 
tion again  to  the  practice  of  law  as  a member 
of  the  firm  Johnson,  Moorhead  and  Rine. 

There  are  realms  too  sacred  to  analyze,  but 
anyone  just  seeing  Harley  with  his  charming 
wife  and  two  fine  boys  about  to  leave  their 
beautiful  home  for  an  evening  ride  would  be 
immediately  persuaded  that  his  home  life  is 
all  that  one  would  expect  of  so  fine  a member 
of  the  class  of  ’99.  Let  us  hope  the  two  sons 
of  Harley  G.  Moorhead  will  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father,  become  graduates  of 
Oberlin  College  and  do  honor  to  their  — his  — 
Alma  Mater. 
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/William  E.  Mosher,  ’99 

/Whiting  Williams,  ’99 


An  easy  way  to  tell  the  story  of  this  out- 
standing member  and  president  of  the  class 
of  ninety-nine  would  be  to  do  a little  “ crib- 
bing ” from  “Who’s  Who,”  like  this: 

Mosher,  William  Eugene,  Pii.D. 

College  Prof.;  b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 
1877,  s.  George  A.  and  Laura  (Coleman) 

M.  A.B.;  Oberlin  1899;  Student  U.  of  Ber- 
lin, 1902-3;  Halle  1903-4; 

Ph.D.;  pvt.  study,  Berlin, 

1905-6;  m.  Laura  M.  Camp 
of  Akron,  0.,  June  20, 

1905.  Instr.  1904-5,  prof. 

German  lang.  and  lit. 

1905-18,  Oberlin  Coll;  Bur. 

Municipal  Research,  New 
York  1918;  staff  of  Joint 
Comm,  on  Reclassifica- 
tion of  Salaries,  Wash- 
ington 1919-20,  Nat.  Inst, 
of  Pub.  Administration, 

N.  Y.  City,  1920;  made 
survey  employment  pol- 
icy, Post  Office  Dept. 

Washington  1921,  Chmn. 

Coordination  Com.  on  Em- 
ployment Activities,  N.  Y. 

City.  Conglist.  Republi- 
can. Author:  Albrecht 

von  Hallers  Usong  1905; 

Willkommen  in  Deutsch- 
land, 1906;  The  Promise  of  the  Christ- 
Age  in  Recent  Literature,  1912;  Deutsches 
Lern-  und  Lesebuch  (with  Dr.  P.  G.  Jenney), 
1913. 


That’s  good — as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does 
not  tell  of  the  success  of  the  recent  report 
made  by  a committee  set  up  by  him  proposing 
in  detail  the  improvement  of  the  civil  service 
by  means  of  the  adoption  of  the  best  parts  of 
modern  employment  and  personnel  methods 
as  practised  by  the  most  progressive  private 
commercial  and  industrial  employers.  By  many 
the  report  has  been  called 
nothing  less  than  epoch- 
making  in  its  field. 

Nor  does  “Who’s  Who” 
tell  of  the  Doctor’s  — that 
is,  “Bill!s”  — continuing 
along  the  lines  of  his  aca- 
demic habits  by  means  of 
his  visits  to  colleges  and 
his  teaching  of  classes  of 
young  people  who  come 
to  the  Bureau  for  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  art 
of  governing. 

Most  of  all,  however, 
does  the  quotation  fail  to 
record  those  matters  which 
in  the  eyes  of  all  his  fellow 
members  are  the  most  im- 
portant. These  are  the  ever- 
lasting physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  energies  of 
the  man,  together  with  a 
remarkable  combination  of  seriousness,  straight- 
forwardness, and  all-around  likeableness.  These 
are  what  make  his  classmates  happy  as  well  as 
proud  to  point  to  him  as  their  president. 


EARNING  2-8-5 

First  quality  grey  and  white  hair  nets  at 
$2.00  per  dozen  are  being  sold  by  Mrs.  Law- 
rence H.  MacDaniels  (Frances  Cochran,  ’12), 
422  Chestnut  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Nevin,  610  Park  Avenue,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  selling  campaign  stickers  in  the  form 
of  a circular  seal,  with  the  inscription,  “ Yours 
for  2-8-5.” 


In  reporting  the  gifts  in  the  Cleveland  cam- 
paign the  linotype  man  of  the  Elyria  Chron- 
icle-Telegram mistook  “Cleve"  Cross,  ’03,  for 
a similar,  if  somewhat  larger  institution; 


thus  Cleaveland  R.  Cross  appears  as  “ Cleve- 
land Red  Cross.” 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  AWARD 
The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  is  one  of 
5000  periodicals  which  have  agreed  to  circu- 
late a ballot  on  which  your  opinion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plan  which  won  the  Bok  prize 
can  be  recorded.  All  Oberlin  alumni  are 
urged  to  send  in  their  vote  through  this  or 
some  other  channel.  The  ballot  will  appear 
in  the  February  issue. 


’23 — Helen  Brown  died  October  8 at  her 
home  in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Religious  Interests 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham 

“ HAVE  FAITH  IN  YOUTH  ” 

Two  books,  a choice  conversation  and  a con- 
ference. The  books  are  “The  Revolt  of  Youth” 
by  Kenneth  High,  and  “The  Challenge  of 
Youth”  by  Dr.  Alfred  Stearns.  The  confer- 
ence was  the  annual  Older  Boys  Conference 
of  Illinois  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  The  conversation  took  place  in  a 
Pullman  car  and  was  mostly  a monologue  as 
conversations  with  eminent  preachers  are  apt 
to  be.  All  three,  books,  conference  and  mono- 
logue, have  to  do  with  the  much  discussed 
moral  and  religious  attitude  of  the  youth  of 
today. 

“Revolt”  and  “Challenge”  are  easy  words  to 
use.  I doubt  whether  the  first  is  justified  by 
the  attitudes  of  our  young  people.  “Challenge” 
has  been  so  overworked  that  it  leaves  us 
cold.  But  one  must  use  some  words  to  de- 
scribe the  great  difference  between  this  rising 
generation  and  those  immediately  preceding 
it, — and  it  may  be  “revolt”  and  “challenge” 
will  have  to  do. 

But  youth  is  not  in  revolt.  At  least  it  is 
no  more  in  revolt  than  it  has  been  since  Cain 
and  Abel  made  a long  nose  behind  their  par- 
ents’ backs  because  parental  folly  had  robbed 
them  of  a chance  for  an  easy  Eden. 

Youth  today  is  impatient  with  the  “oldr 
fashioned.”  It  shows  contempt  for  the  bung- 
ling mistakes  of  the  “old  men  of  forty”  who 
messed  the  world  up  and  made  it  an  uncom- 
fortable place  in  which  to  live.  It  shows  a 
marked  unwillingness  to  accept  forms,  cere- 
monies and  conventions  just  because  they  are 
reputed  to  be  grounded  in  the  long  experi- 
ence of  the  race.  Youth  dares  "try  anything 
once.”  It  is  "loud-mouthed”  (that  is  its  own 
word)  in  a demand  for  place  in  councils  and 
a chance  to  blaze  a trail  all  its  own.  But  this 
is  not  revolt.  This  is  youth’s  usual  straining 
at  the  conventional  leash.  This  is  “young 
men  seeing  visions”  and  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  age. 

There  is  but  one  radical  difference  in  the 
situation — one  real  danger.  The  elders  are 


too  easily  satisfied  with  the  critic’s  chair.  I 
think  our  elders  took  us  seriously,  feeling 
their  responsibility  to  guide,  counsel,  and,  if 
need  be,  discipline.  They  found  their  real 
life  task  in  helping  us  to  character.  They 
found  youth  their  opportunity.  We  too  easily 
find  it  our  despair.  “We . cannot  do  anything 
with  them.”  And  why?  Wise  men  like 
Stearns  of  Phillips  Andover  say  it  is  because 
we  are  too  busy  in  our  own  self  indulgences 
to  take  the  time  to  know  our  youth.  If  they 
break  the  law  it  may  be  because  we  have  set 
the  example.  If  they  outrage  convention  it 
may  be  because  they  have  seen  us  complacent 
in  the  presence  of  social  sins.  If  they  are  in- 
clined to  belittle  our  “sacred  institutions”  they 
may  be  frankly  stating  what  our  actions — not 
our  hypocritical  speech — proclaim  our  real  be- 
liefs to  be.  To  all  such  youth  is  in  revolt, 
but  to  the  wiser  youth  is  a challenge. 

Here  the  preacher  comes  in.  He  is  well 
known  as  a minister  to  young  men.  They 
turn  to  him  instinctively.  They  find  he  trusts 
them.  He  said  “The  boys  of  today  are  the 
finest  I have  ever  known.  (As  years  go  he  is 
no  longer  young).  They  are  as  clean  minded, 
as  keen,  as  adventurous,  as  ready  to  tie  up  to 
what  is  worth  while,  as  ready  to  sacrifice  as 
any  with  whom  I have  had  contact.  They  are 
just  as  religious  too.  They  do  not  use  the 
old  phrases,  they  have  a dreadfully  new  vocab- 
ulary, but  they  have  hold  of  a faith  in  them- 
selves as  servants  of  God  to  their  fellows  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  fire.  All  they  need  is  a 
little  more  sympathetic  help  from  their  parents 
and  older  friends.” 

That  is  my  own  conviction.  The  Older 
Boys  Conference  confirmed  it.  There  were 
eleven  hundred  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
in  that  particular  group.  While  they  were  in 
session  fourteen  thousand  others  were  in  sim- 
ilar groups  throughout  the  Middle  West.  Not 
the  most  conspicuous  gatherings,  but,  I venture 
to  say,  these  were  the  most  important  gath- 
erings of  men  in  recent  months.  Those  boys 
were  gathered  for  serious  business.  They  had 
problems  of  life  investment,  life  relationships 
and  life  tasks  on  their  minds.  They  wanted 
the  help  religion  had  to  offer.  During  the 
lecture  hours  they  listened  well,  in  discussion 
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groups  they  asked  searching  questions.  To 
their  leaders  they  said  that  what  had  inter- 
ested them  most  was  their  discussions  on  God 
and  Jesus  and  the  program  of  Jesus.  That 
from  healthy  High  School  boys.  “Challenge” 
not  "Revolt.” 

We  move  by  slogans  in  America.  I beg  leave 
to  suggest  another.  “Have  faith  in  youth.” 
They  are  sound  and  clean  and  dependable  and 
they  do  know  God  in  their  own  way. 


Musical  Interests 

Edward  Dickinson 

CHORAL  MUSIC  IN  OBERLIN 

The  Musical  America  magazine  recently 
printed  an  article  entitled  “Is  Oratorio 
Doomed?”  Connected  with  it  were  letters 
from  prominent  conductors  of  choral  societies 
in  answer  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  choral  music  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  believes  that 
interest  in  the  old-style  oratorio  is  waning  be- 
cause, as  he  expressed  it,  “the  old  naive  faith 
and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
the  Bible  no  longer  accurately  or  adequately 
reflect  the  religious  needs  of  the  world  of  to- 
day.” This  may  or  may  not  explain  a weari- 
ness with  the  o'.d  oratorios,  but  it  does  not 
cover  the  question.  Theological  views  never 
have  much  to  do  with  the  appreciation  of  art. 
Moreover,  choral  music,  like  all  other,  has 
undergone  development  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years  in  respect  to  style,  subjects, 
forms,  and  technique  under  the  transitions  of 
demand  and  supply.  If  the  trend  has  been 
toward  other  classes  of  music  this  has  been 
due  not  so  much  to  a falling  off  in  quality  or 
general  appreciation  of  choral  music  as  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  which  are  more  prevalent 
and  active  than  they  were  in  former  days. 

Among  the  conditions  which  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  above-mentioned  symposium  men- 
tion as  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  choral 
singing  are  such  as  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
a large  body  of  singers  together  for  regular 
rehearsals  because  of  the  multitude  of  business 
and  social  engagements,  the  unwillingness  of 
many  who  have  superior  voices  to  spend  time 
and  effort  without  remuneration,  the  lack  of 
good  tenors  and  basses  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  give  choruses  the  proper  balance,  the  wide- 
spread opinion  among  teachers  and  ambitious 
young  singers  that  choral  work  is  injurious  to 


a voice  that  is  not  yet  mature,  and  especially 
the  multiplications  of  superior  counter-at- 
tractions in  theatres,  opera  houses,  and  con- 
cert halls. 

The  chief  problem  affecting  the  status  of  the 
choral  society  is  certanily  to  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  public  taste  and  the  provision  for  its 
gratification.  Choral  music  is  impersonal,  and 
it  is  lacking  in  the  more  sensational  qualities. 
There  is  a personal  fascination  in  the  presence 
and  the  art  of  a great  singer,  pianist,  or  violin- 
ist to  which  mankind  has  always  been  ex- 
ceedingly susceptible.  Never  before  in  his- 
tory has  there  been  such  an  assemblage  of 
musical  artists  of  the  first  rank  as  now  in  this 
country.  In  orchestra  playing  there  is  a splen- 
dor of  color  and  rhythmic  exhilaration  which 
no  other  form  of  music  can  rival.  The  orches- 
tral repertoire  is  enormous  in  variety  and  un- 
equaled in  value,  and  fine  orchestras  are  to 
be  found  in  every  considerable  city.  Although 
there  are  what  may  be  called  virtuoso  choruses, 
such  as  the  Toronto  choir  and  the  St.  Olaf’s 
College  Chorus,  and  even  the  virtuoso  glee 
club,  vide  the  Harvard,  yet  chorus  music  is 
a form  in  which  the  virtuoso  attraction  is  most 
lacking.  The  choral  society,  therefore,  appeals 
to  a severe  kind  of  taste.  It  is  also  in  the 
general  mind  associated  with  religious  sub- 
jects. As  a consequence  of  all  this  choral 
societies  as  a rule,  unless  they  are  enamored 
of  a deficit,  must  give  works  that  they  believe 
will  be  popular,  and  reinforce  their  own  per- 
formance with  that  of  distinguish°d  vocalists. 

Most  of  these  considerations  apply  exactly  to 
the  situation  of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union.  In 
spite  of  its  utmost  efforts  it  is  rarely  able 
to  meet  its  expenses.  The  attendance  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  chiefly  from  the  people  of 
the  town.  The  students  of  the  college  either 
have  little  liking  for  choral  music,  or  their 
time  is  absorbed  by  other  interests.  The 
Artist  Course  of  concerts,  bringing  orchestras 
and  solo  performers  of  great  renown,  and  the 
Dramatic  Association  with  its  special  clientele, 
offer  attractions  to  youth  which  outshine  those 
offered  by  the  venerable  Musical  Union.  The 
directors  of  the  Union  are  therefore  compelled 
to  select  works  with  a sole  view  to  their  sup- 
posed drawing  power,  and  also  to  lay  ex- 
treme stress  in  the  advertisements  upon  the 
charms  of  their  imported  soloists.  And  satis- 
factory soloists,  let  it  be  noticed,  cost  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  in  former  years. 

In  spite  of  all  devices  to  maintain  popularity 
the  case  of  the  Musical  Union  would  be  hope- 
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less  were  it  not  for  the  advance  financial  guar- 
antee which  local  friends  have  provided  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years.  Such  a re- 
liance is  precarious  and  cannot  be  trusted  in- 
definitely. The  only  safety  is  in  a regular 
allowance  from  the  College  funds,  or  a solid 
endowment. 

There  is  nothing  discreditable  to  the  Union 
or  to  the  students  in  the  conditions  I have 
outlined.  Some  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  could 
be  improved,  but  that  is  another  story.  In 
any  case  the  Union’s  public  will  not  again  be 
the  whole  community  as  it  was  once.  We 
have  several  publics  in  Oberlin.  Nevertheless, 
the  Union’s  public  understands  that  choral 
music  is  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  historic 
art.  During  its  course  of  thousands  of  years  it 
has  served  among  all  peoples  for  the  purest, 
the  most  instinctive,  the  most  cherished  and 
universal  expression  of  human  feeling.  It  has 
always  been  the  vehicle  of  religious  and  patri- 
otic enthusiasm.  There  is  no  other  form  of 
music  which  in  its  full  power  is  so  thrilling 
and  impressive. 

This  means  that  the  Musical  Union  must 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  also  enab'ed  to  de- 
velop and  establish  itself  on  immovable  founda- 
tions. If  its  influence  were  withdrawn  that 
sentiment  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  Oberlin 
would  suffer  irreparable  loss. 


Student  Life 

/ Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

Returning  like  spent  pilgrims,  homeward 
bound  from  the  Mecca  of  Christmas  holidays, 
the  student  body  will  trundle  back  to  Oberlin 
January  third  to  rest  in  the  brief  interval 
which  remains  before  the  mid-year  examina- 
tions begin. 

The  sober  interval  of  bookish  effort  ahead 
appears  to  be  lightened  by  one  U.  L.  A.  lecture 
and  perhaps  a better  movie  or  two.  There 
will  be  the  regular  Saturday  night  dances, 
too,  which  are  needed  to  lessen  the  academic 
strain  on  young,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  grow- 
ing minds. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  holidays  were 
many  and  more  varied  than  the  usual  vaca- 
tion preliminaries  because  of  the  holly-and- 
mistletoe  tinge  given  to  the  recess.  Wednes- 
day, December  19,  was  the  official  day  of  dis- 
missal and  the  evening  before  there  was  a 
combined  college  and  Christmas  sing  in  Fin- 
ney, at  which  the  Harmony  Hounds  performed 


as  did  a few  freshmen,  under  the  direction  of 
Cheerleader  John  Brown,  ’25. 

This  year  the  annual  Christmas  Carol  serv- 
ices in  the  United  and  Methodist  churches 
drew  the  usual  overflow  crowd  and  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  took  up  the  celebration  of  the  Christ- 
mas service  by  making  the  meeting  more  of 
a fellowship  than  a religious  celebration  where 
the  men  could  gather  around  the  fireplace  in 
the  Men’s  Building  and  listen  to  Professor  P. 

D.  Sherman  read  Christmas  stories. 

On  the  Monday  evening  preceding  vacation, 
37  of  the  97  senior  men,  a brave  little  army, 
gathered  at  a dinner  in  Hobbs  Hall  to  fire  the 
opening  guns  in  a campaign  which  aims  to 
stimulate  more  men’s  life  at  Oberlin.  Pro- 
fessor P.  D.  Sherman  gave  the  men  an  in- 
formal constructive  talk,  in  which  he  sketched 
the  ways  in  which  the  classes  of  1910  and  oth- 
ers had  enriched  their  lives  at  Oberlin  by  vari- 
ous ways,  especially  by  week-end  hiking  trips 
to  Birmingham,  Black  River  and  Mill  Hollow. 
He  said  that  the  question  of  a better  men’s 
life  was  up  to  the  men  themselves  and  that  one 
thing  it  entailed  was  less  fussing,  a measure 
which  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  probably 
would  support.  At  this  meeting,  Les  Jolliff, 
’22,  now  a member  of  the  Conservatory  Fac- 
ulty, played  Lizst’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody  and 
a quartet,  made  up  of  Gurney,  Grant,  Seaman 
and  Bossinger,  sang.  Informal  groups  of 
Oberlin  songs,  led  by  Jack  Wirkler,  preceded 
the  talk  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Sherman. 

“ I think  that  the  civilization  of  America  is 
something  which  the  future  historian  may  say 
is  the  culmination  of  all  former  cultures,” 
said  Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  speaking  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Thanksgiving  meeting,  which  was  held 
November  25  in  the  Men’s  Building.  Dr. 
Hannah  said  he  looked  to  an  increasing  intel- 
lectual taste  in  American  younger  generations 
and  said  that  the  change  was  now  pending.  He 
declared  that  America  must  be  the  next  great 
civilization  center  in  the  world. 

Discussion  groups  have  been  instituted  by 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  consider  social  work,  es- 
pecially the  employment  of  unskilled  women 
workers  in  industry.  This  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  was  brought  about  by 
the  talk  given  by  Dr.  Eleanor  Wembridge,  a 
short  time  ago  at  one  of  the  meetings.  Group 
discussions  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rooms,  Tank 
Hall,  Barrows,  Keep  Cottage,  and  Gray  Gables 
were  held. 

Professor  Ward,  who  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  on  December  2,  said 
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To  Every  Friend  of  Oberlin  College: 

Oberlin  College  appreciates  your  loyal 
co-operation  in  the  Great  Campaign  and 
wishes  in  turn  to  extend  to  you  every  ser- 
vice and  the  heartiest  hospitality. 

The  organization  which  brings  the  Ober- 
lin family  together  in  local  chapter  meetings 
and  homecomings,  which  maintains  for 
your  service  the  Alumni  Office  and  its  va- 
rious activities,  is  the  Alumni  Association. 
Every  former  student  is  a member  and  you 
are  invited  to  become  an  active  member  by 
paying  the  nominal  dues. 
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To  All  Subscribers: 

The  Alumni  Association  appeals  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  Alumni  Magazine  to 
help  enlarge  the  mailing  list.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  this  special  offer  to  make  gift 
subscriptions  or  to  secure  new  ones. 
(More  subscribers  mean  a better  paper.) 
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You  have  invested  time  and  money  in 
Oberlin  College.  In  order  to  help  you 
keep  track  of  your  investment  and  the  fas- 
cinating life  of  your  Alma  Mater  and  of 
her  far-flung  family  of  16,000,  the  Asso- 
ciation makes  you  the  following  offer. 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  is  a 
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Editor.  The  object  of  the  magazine  is  to  tell 
dents  and  to  express  alumni  opinion.  Regular 
acter  sketches  of  two  prominent  alumni,  with 
lin-in-Shansi  by  Wynn  Fairfield,  ’07,  religious 
Doctor  Edward  Dickinson,  student  life  by  Carl 
by  Norman  Shaw,  ’26;  and  about  3,000  items  a 
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The  Eastern  Association  of  Student  Government 
116  delegates  from  51  colleges  were  entertained  at  Oberlin  in  November 


that  he  believed  co-education  was  better  for 
women  than  for  men.  Mr.  Ward’s  talk  was 
based  on  the  present  status  of  men’s  life  in 
Oberlin.  He  believed  more  fellowship  might 
be  brought  about  by  greater  class  distinctions 
among  the  men  and  by  the  setting  aside  of  a 
certain  day  each  week  for  group  gatherings 
among  the  men  when  fussing  would  be  dis- 
couraged and  the  men  might  get  together  for 
fellowship.  The  college  spirit,  which  the 
speaker  said  the  men  lacked,  might  thus  be 
gained  through  better  acquaintanceship  among 
the  men. 

Members  of  the  Liberal  Club,  in  one  of  their 
first  discussions  of  the  year  on  Student  Prob- 
lems, decided  that  they  favored  the  abolition 
of  class  cuts  for  students  of  a certain  grade 
as  it  would  abolish  the  “one  text”  idea  and 
would  give  the  really  good  student  a chance 
to  read  several  books  in  each  course  and  to 
get  a better  and  more  rounded  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject taken. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Coggeshall,  Dr.  Wilfred  Gren- 
fell, Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbcll,  and  Whiting  Will- 
iams have  been  secured  as  the  U.  L.  A.  speak- 
ers for  the  year.  Dr.  Coggeshall  is  to  open 
the  course  on  January  17  when  he  will  lecture 


on  “ Hunting  Big  Game  in  the  Rocks.”  He 
has  done  much  work  in  finding  and  mounting 
fossils  of  prehistoric  ages.  With  his  lecture 
will  be  shown  2000  feet  of  moving  pictures, 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  Dinosaurs.  He 
is  curator  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr.  Grenfell,  on  January  26,  will  present 
his  lecture,  “ Mid  Snow  and  Ice  in  Labrador,” 
Miss  Tarbell,  February  14,  speaks  on  “ Some 
Aspects  of  Lincoln’s  Political  Development, 
with  Lessons  for  the  Times,”  and  Whiting 
Williams  will  give  some  of  the  personal  ex- 
periences he  has  had  with  working  people  on 
March  20. 

Northwestern  Ohio  is  to  be  invited  to  send 
its  high  school  orators  to  Oberlin  to  compete 
in  a contest,  probably  some  time  in  March,  if 
plans  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Pi  Literary  Society 
materialize.  The  competition  will  probably  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  “Boost 
Oberlin”  Association.  Territory  included  will 
be  from  Elyria  west  to  Toledo,  and  south  to 
Bucyrus  and  Lima. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  “The  Rich  Art 
of  the  Wood  Engraver”  was  given  at  the  Art 
Building  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  5, 
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by  Dr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  L.H.D.,  curator 
of  prints  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Professor  Raymond  Stetson  gave  a lecture, 
“La  Vie  de  l’Etudlant  Francais  a Paris,”  be- 
fore the  French  Club  December  5. 

“Correlation  in  Statistics  and  the  Numer- 
ical Computation  Involved”  was  the  topic  of 
a discussion  by  Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  and 
Miss  Winona  Auten  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Mathematics  Club  Wednesday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 3. 

Films  which  have  been  shown  during  the 
last  month  in  the  Better  Movies  Series,  di- 
rected by  the  Dramatic  Association,  have  been 
Holbrook  Blinn’s  picturization  of  his  own 
stage  success,  “ The  Bad  Man,”  and  Jackie 
Coogan’s  filming  of  Mary  Roberts  Rliinehart’s 
story,  “ Long  Live  the  King.”  Others  listed 
for  the  second  semester  are  “ Scaramouche,” 
“Ashes  of  Vengeance.”  “ Circus  Days,”  and 
“ The  Uninvited  Guest.” 

Beginning  an  eighteen  day  tour  through 
four  states  in  a private  car,  the  Men’s  Glee 
Club  left  Oberlin  on  a tour  to  St.  Louis  and 
back  through  Indianapolis.  The  twenty-five 
members  are  scheduled  to  give  fifteen  regular 
concerts. 

On  December  second  Dean  Graham  delivered 
the  annual  Founder’s  Day  Address  in  Finney 
Chapel.  Dr.  Graham  showed  how  Oberlin  had 
been  founded  on  the  principles  of  Truth  and 
Simplicity  and  that  the  Theological  Seminary 
was  founded  on  a peculiar  “hunch”  of  Father 
Shipherd’s. 

President  Nevin  E.  Balliet,  ’24,  president  of 
the  Associated  Students,  and  Professor  P.  D. 
Sherman,  devoted  the  chapel  hour  on  Thurs- 
day, December  6 to  telling  the  student  body 
what  the  Associated  Students  do.  Balliet  em- 
phasized the  need  of  getting  back  prestige  for 
the  various  organizations  under  the  charge  of 
this  body  and  gave  a resume  of  its  purposes 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  organization  works. 
The  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  this 
body  was  composed  of  every  student  in  the 
college.  It  directs  The  Review,  The  Magazine, 
U.  L.  A.  and  debate. 

Saying  that  the  Reparations  Problem  had 
been  handled  as  a football  in  politics  rather 
than  under  the  rightful  heading  of  business 
and  finance,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82,  delivered 
the  monthly  lecture  for  December  in  Finney 
Chapel  December  14.  Mr.  Cravath,  an  inter- 
nationally known  lawyer,  is  an  authority  on 
the  Reparations  Problem. 

News  has  been  received  from  England  that 


the  concert  given  by  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Trio  from  the  radio  broadcasting  station, 
WTAM,  of  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland  had  been  heard  there. 

The  Mock  Convention,  always  held  at  Ober- 
lin the  same  year  as  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, will  be  held  in  Finney  Chapel  some  time 
the  latter  part  of  May.  The  Men’s  Senate, 
which  has  charge  of  the  affair,  is  already  get- 
ting ready  for  the  event. 

The  historic  mansion  at  Swift’s  Hollow, 
known  to  many  generations  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents, was  burned  down  a short  time  ago  by 
a fire  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  start- 
ed accidentally  by  tramps  or  hunters  who  had 
used  it  for  a camp. 

Oberlin  will  have  at  least  37  representatives 
at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  which  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  from  December  28  to 
January  1.  This  is  a Conference  which  is  held 
once  every  four  years,  at  which  students  from 
practically  every  college  in  North  America 
and  from  every  nation  in  the  world  gather  to 
discuss  world  problems  from  a Christian  view- 
point. 

Men  who  will  compose  the  two  varsity  de- 
bate teams  which  will  represent  Oberlin  in 
three  or  four  inter-collegiate  contests  to  be 
held  the  second  semester  have  been  chosen 
from  the  list  of  twelve  men  who  survived  the 
preliminary  contest  which  had  sixty  contestants. 
These  men  are  Andrews,  Bossinger,  Lewando- 
ski,  McGill,  Newcomb,  Renner,  N.  Shaw  and 
N.  C.  Smith.  A woman’s  team  will  be  chosen 
early  in  January.  Debates  with  AVittenberg 
and  Denison  have  been  arranged  for  them. 

“ Nanita,”  a play  by  the  Quintero  Brothers, 
was  presented  Monday,  December  17,  at  Dick- 
inson House  by  members  of  the  Spanish  Club. 

Athletics 

Norman  Shaw,  ’26 

BASKETBALL 

Oberlin  cage  men  started  practice  the  first 
of  December  for  their  1924  schedule.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  Coach  Keller,  thirty  men  have 
been  working  in  keen  competition  for  the  five 
positions.  The  first  collegiate  game  is  on  Jan- 
uary 5. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  men  who 
have  so  far  failed  to  show  up  for  practice,  the 
material  this  year  looks  very  promising  for  a 
successful  season.  Captain  Butler  will  prob- 
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ably  hold  down  the  center  position  again,  and 
ought  to  make  as  good  a player  as  can  be 
found  in  the  state.  At  guard,  Weber  seems 
to  be  a safe  bet.  He  played  a star  defense 
game  all  last  season  and  so  far  has  showed 
the  same  stuff  this  year.  Ray  Young  and  Levy 
are  two  other  likely  looking  guards. 

There  will  be  more  trouble  in  filling  satis- 
factorily the  positions  at  forward.  Sullivan 
will  probably  be  able  to  hold  down  one  place, 
and  there  are  several  candidates  for  the  other. 
Burnett  and  Reark,  two  sophomores,  look 
good. 

The  team  will  make  a good  start  with  three 
weeks  of  practice  before  the  holiday  vacation. 
Two  games  will  be  played  with  industrial 
teams  during  the  vacation — with  the  Akron 
Goodyears  and  the  Sinclair  Oils.  The  sched- 
ule after  this  is: 

Jan.  5 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  11 — Ohio  Univ.  at  Athens. 

Jan.  12 — Muskingum  at  New  Concord. 

Jan.  19 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  26 — Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

Feb.  2 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

Feb.  9 — Miami  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  14 — Rochester  at  Rochester. 

Feb.  15 — Syracuse  at  Syracuse. 

Feb.  16 — Buffalo  at  Buffalo. 

Feb.  21 — Alumni-Varsity. 

Feb.  22 — Baldwin-Wallace  at  Berea. 

Mar.  1 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Mar.  8 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

OTHER  SPORTS 

The  sophomores  won  the  annual  indoor 
soph-frosh  track  meet  held  in  Warner  Gymna- 
sium December  8.  The  score  was  54  to  31. 
Hansbury  of  the  class  of  ’26  starred,  with  four 
first  places.  Track  men  will  continue  practice 
during  the  winter. 

Two  intra-mural  basketball  leagues  are  run- 
ning off  a winter  schedule  of  games  which 
started  on  December  1.  One  series  is  for 
class  teams  and  the  other  for  rooming  and 
boarding  houses. 

The  1923  football  schedule,  as  announced 
early  in  December,  includes: 

Sept.  27— Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  4 — Baldwin-Wallace  at  Oberlin 

Oct.  11— Ohio  Univ.  at  Athens. 

Oct.  18— Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

Oct.  25 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  1 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  8— Cincinnati  at  Cincinnati. 

Nov.  15 — Miami  at  Oberlin. 


’20— W.  Katherine  Weber  is  director  of  phys- 
ical education  at  Muskingum  College,  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio. 


JOHN  DAVEY 

John  Davey,  pioneer  in  the  field  of  " tree 
surgery,”  and  father  of  Congressman  Martin 
Davey,  ex-’lO,  and  Paul  H.  Davey,  ex-’19,  died 
at  his  home  in  Kent  early  in  November.  Born 
in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1846,  he  became 
a breadwinner  at  8,  taught  himself  to  read  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  came  to  America  in 
1S73.  A lover  of  nature,  in  1890  he  began  the 
work  which  developed  into  the  present  great 
organization  of  Davey  tree  experts.  His  work 
and  influence  have  saved  innumerable  trees 
and  his  ideas  have  since  become  popularized. 
Many  Oberlin  students  have  spent  their  sum- 
mer vacation  working  with  the  “ tree  doctors,” 
and  remember  “Father  John”  with  real  af- 
fection. 


BEREA,  ICY.,  CHAPTER 

Berea  College  is  remarkable  in  having  on 
its  faculty  thirty  graduates  and  farmer  stu- 
dents of  Oberlin.  All  the  Oberlin  people  on 
the  faculty,  and  several  others,  were  present 
at  the  banquet  held  on  November  2 at  the 
home  of  Professor  James  Raine.  Mrs.  Ada 
Sherwood  was  toastmistress,  and  speakers 
were  President  William  J.  Hutchins,  Rebecca 
Burgner,  and  others. 


A Cleveland  associate  chairman  decided 
that  to  “give”  was  not  enough  when  she  knew 
a way  in  which  she  could  also  “ get.”  She 
is  the  editor  of  a farm  woman’s  magazine, 
through  which  she  has  built  up  farm  women’s 
clubs  throughout  Ohio.  The  women  in  these 
clubs  were  grateful  to  this  alumna  for  show- 
ing them  how  to  organize,  and  she  felt  that 
she  might  ask  them  to  help  Oberlin.  So  she 
asked  every  woman  belonging  fo  any  one  of 
the  140  clubs  to  give  five  cents  to  the  $4,- 
500,000  fund.  When  she  had  heard  from  only 
thirteen  clubs  she  had  $32! 


The  Churchill  Weavers,  Berea,  Ky.,  offer  to 
cooperate  with  Oberlin  alumni  wishing  to 
raise  their  2-8-5  by  furnishing  hand  woven 
scarves  and  other  products  to  be  handled  at 
a liberal  commission.  The  goods  are  already 
handled  at  many  of  the  best  gifts  shops  and 
department  stores  in  the  larger  cities.  Any 
interested  in  handling  these  articles  will 
please  write  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Churchill,  Hon.  A.M. 
’19,  The  Churchill  Weavers,  Berea,  Ky. 
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Calendar 

January 

3—  Classes  resumed,  8:00  A.  M. 

5— Basketball,  Muskingum  at  Oberlln. 

8 —  Artist  Recital,  Casals. 

10—  Musical  Union  Concert. 

11 —  Basketball,  Ohio  Univ.  at  Athens. 

12—  Basketball,  Muskingum  at  New  Con- 

cord. 

15—  Dramatic  Association  Movie. 

17— U.  L.  A.  Lecture,  Coggesliall,  Curator 
Carnegie  Museum. 

19— Basketball,  Mt.  Union  at  Oberlln. 

25 —  Final  Examinations  begin. 

26 —  Basketball,  Western  Reserve  at  Cleve- 

land. 

U.  L.  A.  Lecture,  Grenfell. 

29— Conservatory  Trio  Concert. 

February 

2— End  of  first  semester. 

Home  Production,  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion Plays. 

Basketball,  Case  at  Cleveland. 

4 —  Inter-semester  class  party. 

5—  Beginning  of  second  semester. 

9—  Basketball.  Miami  at  Oberlln. 

14 — U.  L.  A.  Lecture.  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

16—  Home  Concert,  Men's  Glee  Club. 

19 — Debate,  Oberlln  vs.  Indiana  University. 

21—  WINTER  HOMECOMING. 
Alumni-Varsity  Basketball  Game,  bene- 
fit Gray  Memorial. 

22—  Washington’s  Birthday.  Patriotic  ad- 

dress. 

ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MEETING. 


The  Winter  Homecoming 

With  enlarged  mailing  list  and  increased 
alumni  interest,  the  Winter  Homecoming  on 
February  21-22  should  prove  this  year  to  be 
a great  occasion,  especially  for  the  alumni  of 
north  central  Ohio. 

The  program  in  detail  will  be  announced  in 
the  February  Alumni  Magazine,  but  enough  is 
already  planned  to  ensure  continuous  interest 
throughout  the  time. 

Thursday,  February  21,  will  be  “Visit  Col- 
lege Day,”  when  the  classes  and  usual  activi- 
ties of  the  college  can  be  seen  at  their  best. 
Alumni  are  cordially  invited  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  academic  life  of  Oberlin  at  this  time. 

Dinner  is  again  being  planned  for  the  eve- 
ning, followed  by  the  Alumni-Varsity  basket- 
ball game,  which  will  as  usual  be  a benefit  for 
the  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship  fund.  This 
year  a number  of  the  younger  basketball  stars 
among  the  alumni  have  already  formed  a team 
under  the  name  of  “the  A.  B.  Smythe’s”  and 
have  developed  a very  strong  game.  On  De- 


cember 15,  with  almost  no  previous  practice, 
they  outscored  the  Varsity  from  the  floor  in  a 
pre-season  contest. 

The  older  alumni  will  probably  appear  in  a 
preliminary  contest,  leaving  the  “all-stars”  to 
stage  a real  contest  with  the  Varsity. 

Alumni  Council  Meeting 
The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  22  will  be  a very  im- 
portant one,  and  all  class  and  chapter  coun- 
cilors are  urged  to  plan  to  attend. 


Organize  Local  Chapters 

The  Oberlin  Building  and  Endowment  Cam- 
paign has  revived  the  interest  of  the  alumni 
and  former  students  of  Oberlin  College  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  is  a great  demand  for 
continuing  some  organization  to  maintain  this 
spirit  into  future  years.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Oberlin  College  exists  for  exactly  this 
purpose  and  wishes  to  co  operate  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  alumni  wishing  to  form 
local  Chapters  of  the  Association. 

To  maintain  the  spirit  and  continue  the  use- 
ful cooperation  of  the  alumni,  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation urges  all  former  students  to  join  the 
General  Association  and  to  subscribe  to  the 
Alumni  Magazine  which  is  the  best  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  affairs  on  the  Oberlin 
campus. 

The  Association  also  urges  the  formation  of 
local  Chapters.  A form  constitution  for  local 
Chapters  is  suggested  in  this  issue.  The  es- 
sentials are  occasional  meetings  and  an  offi- 
cer or  officers  who  can  act  as  a nucleus  for  the 
local  group.  At  this  time  it  is  suggested  that 
in  all  regions  where  there  is  not  at  present  an 
active  Alumni  Chapter,  the  Campaign  Chair- 
men shall  act  as  temporary  officers  and  shall 
transform  their  working  organization  into  a 
permanent  Chapter  of  the  General  Association. 
The  Alumni  Office  asks  that  one  of  the  officers 
be  appointed  as  Alumni  Correspondent,  and 
that  this  officer,  probably  the  Secretary  of  the 
local  Chapter,  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  Alum- 
ni Office  informed  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
local  group. The  Alumni  Magazine  will  print 
in  advance  the  announcements  of  all  proposed 
meetings  and  will  print  the  reports  of  all  meet- 
ings to  the  extent  of  space  which  can  be  al- 
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lowed  for  this  material.  Speakers  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Alumni  Office  and  often  Col- 
lege entertainments  can  be  booked  through  the 
same  channel. 

The  activities  of  these  local  chapters  need 
run  into  no  expense,  but  often  can  be  made  to 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  if  properly  or- 


ganized. One  valuable  activity  of  the  local 
Chapter  can  well  be  the  interesting  of  promis- 
ing students  in  Oberlin  College.  Although 
Oberlin  receives  more  applications  than  can 
be  accepted,  still  there  is  always  opportunity 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  entering  class  by 
careful  selection  of  promising  students. 


/ A Constitution  for  Local  Chapters 


In  accordance  with  many  requests  to  sug- 
gest a form  constitution  for  local  chapters, 
the  following  constitution  is  submitted  sub- 
ject to  such  changes  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
any  locality: 

CONSTITUTION 

of  the  

Chapter  op  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Oberlin  College 

Article  I 

Name:  This  organization  shall  be  known 

as Chapter  of  the  Alumni 

Association  of  Oberlin  College. 

Article  II 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  Chapter  shall 

be  to  promote  friendship  and  mutual  service 
among  the  alumni  and  former  students  of 
this  region,  and,  through  its  affiliation  with 
the  general  Association,  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  Oberlin  College. 

Article  III 

Membership:  Any  graduate  or  former  stu- 
dent of  Oberlin  College  living  in  the 

district  bounded  by  is  a 

member  of  this  Chapter. 

Article  IV 

Officers:  The  officers  shall  be  a President, 

Vice-President  or  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  Councilor.  The  officers  shall 
be  elected  annually  or  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected.  Any  or  all  of 
these  offices  may  be  combined  in  one  person. 

Article  V 

Committees 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  composed  of  the  officers  of  this 
Chapter,  the  Chairman  of  all  standing  com- 
mittees and  the  councilor  or  councilors. 

Section  2.  A Nominating  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
preferably  at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

Section  3.  Other  committees  may  be  ap- 


pointed at  the  discretion  of  the  Association  or 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI 

Councilors:  At  the  annual  business  meet- 

ing “ one  councilor  shall  be  elected  from  each 
registered  local  or  district  Chapter  having  a 
membership  of  not  less  than  25  members,  and 
one  additional  councilor  from  each  local  or 
district  Chapter  certifying  to  a membership 
of  one  hundred  (100)  or  more  members.”  The 
councilor  represents  the  local  Chapter  in  the 
Alumni  Council,  which  meets  February  22  and 
at  Commencement. 

Article  VII 

Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  reg- 
ular meetings  of  the  Association  annually,  one 
of  which  shall  be  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing. These  shall  be  held  during  the  months 
of  and  . 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  for  the  consid- 
eration of  business  or  for  social  purposes  may 
be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  at 
the  written  request  of  ten  members. 

Section  3.  Quorum — ten  members  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum  at  any  business  meeting. 

Article  VIII 

Dues:  Annual  dues  shall  be  determined  by 

the  Executive  Committee  of  the  local  Chap- 
ter. Dues  for  the  local  Chapter  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  membership  dues  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association. 

Article  IX 

Affiliated  Clubs:  Any  group  of  alumni  chap- 
ter members  may  organize  a club  with  a lim- 
ited membership  or  with  a special  purpose 
(such  as  an  Oberlin  Men’s  Club,  or  an  Ober- 
lin Women’s  Club)  provided  such  a club  car- 
ries out  the  purposes  of  the  main  Association 
and  affiliates  with  the  local  Chapter  by  re- 
porting its  activities  to  the  Secretary. 

Article  X 

Amendments:  This  Constitution  may  be 

amended  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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The  Class  of  ’99 

SOME  STATISTICS 


The  class  of  ’99  was  the  first  to  be  gradu- 
ated under  President  Barrows.  It  numbered 
107 : 93  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
7 from  the  Physical  Training  Course  for 
Women,  6 from  the  Conservatory.  Of  these 
107,  102  are  now  living. 

The  class  had  some  claims  to  distinction  in 
outside  activities.  Three  members  of  the  class 
sang  in  the  Glee  Club.  Nine  were  Varsity  men 
in  football,  and  five  in  baseball.  Five  took 
honors  in  track  events.  One  held  for  several 
years  the  State  record  for  the  hammer  throw. 
For  three  years  the  class  were  champions  in 
inter-class  football. 

In  ’98  Oberlin  won  in  debate  with  Ohio 
State  University,  two  of  the  three  members  of 
the  team  being  from  ’99.  In  his  senior  year 
W.  L.  Long  won  first  place  in  the  Northern 
Oratorical  League  contest. 

The  twenty-fifth  reunion  finds  the  class  scat- 
tered over  twenty-five  states  of  the  Union,  in 
London,  Rome,  Smyrna,  and  in  China.  Thirty- 
seven  are  teachers  of  music  or  the  usual  sub- 
jects in  college  and  in  high  school,  with  a few 
in  elementary  schools.  Thirty-three  of  the 
women  are  home  makers.  Eleven  of  the  class 
are  engaged  in  business  and  in  manufacturing. 
Five  are  physicians,  at  least  two  being  sur- 
geons as  well.  Five  are  attorneys,  some  of 
whom  are  taking  active  part  in  civic  affairs. 
Two  are  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
two  are  clergymen  in  this  country.  Two  are 
making  their  mark  as  engineers  for  large  com- 
panies. One  is  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Japan. 
One  is  a librarian  and  one  an  illustrator;  one 
a landscape  architect  and  one  a banker.  One 
who  is  now  quietly  practicing  in  central  New 
York  lived  for  several  years  in  Berlin  as  dent- 
ist to  royalty.  One  is  giving  her  life  to  teach- 
ing and  to  relief  work  in  the  Near  East.  One 
has  long  given  her  devotion  and  the  cheer  of 
her  presence  to  Shansi.  One  has  braved  dan- 
ger and  disease  in  this  country,  and  but  re- 
cently in  Europe,  to  find  out  "What’s  on  the 
Worker’s  Mind”  and  how  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  employer  and  employed. 

Nine  of  the  second  generation  are  now  in 
Oberlin  College,  one  having  graduated  last 
June.  A good  many  more  expect  to  enter 
Oberlin  within  the  next  few  years. 

On  glancing  over  the  records  of  the  class  one 
reads  a tale  of  achievement  for  the  most  part 


quiet,  of  happy  homes,  of  good  citizenship, 
typical  of  the  many  groups  which  go  out  each 
year  from  Oberlin  College. 

During  the  fall  the  class  of  ’99  furnished  its 
share  of  workers  and  givers  for  the  Great 
Campaign  and  is  now  directing  all  efforts 
towards  a successful  twenty-fifth  reunion  next 
June. 

News  of  ’99 

The  home  of  Elena  Thom  Freyer,  2232  Vir- 
ginia Street,  Berkeley,  Calif,,  was  destroyed 
in  the  recent  fire. 

H.  H.  McKee  has  been  promoted  from  the 
Gordon  Park  Branch  to  the  main  offices  of 
the  Guardian  Trust  Bank  in  Cleveland. 

Whiting  Williams  is  lecturing  at  Harvard 
University  on  his  recent  investigations  in 
Italy,  in  Germany  and  the  Ruhr  concerning 
“ What’s  on  the  Worker’s  Mind.”  On  Novem- 
ber 2 he  gave  an  address  before  an  audience 
of  10,000  teachers  in  Cleveland  at  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Educational  Association. 

Jessie  Kelly,  after  several  years  of  teaching 
in  the  Indemnity  School,  China,  is  at  home 
in  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord  (Frances  Part- 
ridge), with  their  daughter  Priscilla,  are 
spending  the  year  in  Rome,  Italy,  where  Dr. 
Lord  is  teaching  in  the  American  Academy 
for  Classical  Study. 

Nellie  I.  Reed  is  teaching  in  the  new  Junior 
high  school  in  Oberlin. 

Alice  Sinclair  Dodge  is  living  in  Redwood, 
Calif.  Her  husband,  Rev.  Rowland  Dodge,  is 
seriously  ill  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cident on  the  20th  of  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Merle  Davis  (Volburg  Vea, 
’00),  with  their  family,  left  Japan  some 
months  ago  and  have  been  in  this  country  in 
search  of  health  for  their  little  daughter, 
whose  health,  it  is  reported,  is  improving. 
They  are  living  at  427  Embarcadero  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Simpson  were  in 
Oberlin  for  Homecoming  Day.  Mrs.  Simpson 
(Anne  Patton)  sang  “He  shall  feed  His  flock” 
as  the  offering  solo  in  the  United  church  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beatty  Williams  and  Grace 
Tenney  Olson  were  in  Oberlin  for  Homecoming 
Day.  A ’99  reunion  was  held  at  the  Park  Ho- 
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tel,  at  which  definite  plans  were  begun  for  the 
twenty-fifth  reunion. 

Born,  October  2nd,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Eugene  Mosher  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a son, 
Henry  Camp. 


News  of  Recent  Alumni 

’20 — Ethel  P.  Klingler  is  teaching  English  in 
Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

’20 — Corinne  B.  Schlegel,  ’20,  and  Lieutenant 
Wayne  A.  McDowell,  U.  S.  N.,  were  married 
November  20  in  Redlands,  California.  They 
are  at  home  at  4020  South  Pacific  St.,  Apart- 
ment D.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

’20 — Alfred  Leslie  Higginbotham,  ’20,  and 
Marie  E.  Taylor  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  were 
married  November  29,  and  are  now  at  home 
in  Reno,  Nevada,  where  Mr.  Higginbotham 
teaches  journalism  in  the  University  of  Nevada. 

’20 — John  A.  Kennedy,  ’20,  and  Ottie  Lee 
Weaver  of  Denver,  Colo.,  were  married  Oc- 
tober 29.  They  are  at  home  in  Douglas,  Wyo. 

’20 — Esther  S.  Lyman  is  teaching  in  the 
State  Street  Junior  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Ex-’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sheldon  (Marion 
Cobb)  have  moved  to  400  Rossmore  Avenue, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  a professor 
of  physics  in  New  York  University,  New  York 
City. 

'20-’22 — George  R.  Bent  and  Eleanor  Hop- 
kins Bent  have  moved  from  Rogers  Park,  111., 
to  5037  Dorchester  Avenue,  Chicago.  Mr.  Bent 
is  working  for  his  master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

C.  *21 — Hazel  M.  Silcox  is  now  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Woodrow.  Her  address  is  3221  Second  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

’21-’22 — Charles  H.  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Grace 
Muriel  Easton  were  married  November  29  in 
LeRoy,  Ohio. 

Ex-’22— Born,  August  27,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  R.  Dean  (Myrtle  A.  Post,  ex-’22)  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  a son,  Harold  Rice,  Jr. 

’22— Homer  T.  Larsen  is  teaching  Social 
Sciences  in  Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 
He  is  also  director  of  athletics. 

’22— Esther  M.  Hoff  is  teaching  English  and 
Latin  in  Akron  Central  high  school.  Her  ad- 
dress is  43  Hamilton  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  ’22— Helen  C.  Merry  is  now  Mrs.  Ellis  R. 
Lancashire.  Her  address  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

’22  Charlene  H.  Quayle  is  now  Mrs.  Cutler 
A.  Bollard.  Her  address  is  20  Sycamore 
Street,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Ex-C.  ’22 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Jan- 
der  (Minerva  Kent),  August  19,  1923,  a son, 
Fenton  Kent  Jander.  Mrs.  Jander’s  address 
is  332  Nuber  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

’22 — Born,  November  30,  1923,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Gurney,  a son,  Robert. 

’22 — Edna  E.  McClelland  is  doing  Child  Wel- 
fare work  in  Cleveland  this  year.  Her  address 
is  9809  Parmelee  Avenue. 

’23 — Evalyn  Bayle  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Bellevue,  Ohio.  We  were  incorrectly 
informed  that  she  was  teaching  in  Mentor, 
Ohio. 


OBERLIN  ALUMNI  IN  ROME 
The  Oberlin  colony  in  Rome  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mastick  at  a very 
pleasant  dinner  given  in  the  Hotel  Royal  No- 
vember 2.  Though  there  were  but  seven  pres- 
ent there  was  enthusiasm  enough  for  many 
times  that  number  and  the  Roman  contingent 
felt  that  they  were  doing  their  part  to  stretch 
the  Oberlin  circle  around  the  globe. 


OBERLIN  DINNER  ON  ISLAND  OF 
MAUI,  H.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Steele  of  Paia,  were 
hosts  at  a delightful  dinner  on  November  2. 
The  five-course  dinner  was  served  on  the  lanai. 
After-dinner  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Rose- 
crans  and  Mr.  Wells,  the  subject  being  the 
four-million  dollar  Oberlin  drive  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosecrans, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Case  of  Wailuku,  Mr.  Kuni- 
tomo  of  Puunene,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wells, 
’92,  of  Haiku,  and  Miss  Josephine  Steinhoff, 
’16,  of  Makawao,  and  the  host  and  hostess. 

Makawao,  Maui,  Nov.  6. 


THE  OSAKA  DINNER 
A card  has  been  received  bringing  greet- 
ings from  the  Oberlin  alumni  who  met  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  November  2.  The  signatures 
are  those  of  Estella  L.  Coe,  ’10;  Saishi  Shiu, 
T8;  Michio  Kozalu,  ’17;  G.  Mjainwright  Hatan- 
aka,  ’10,  T.  ’12;  Masaji  Nakamura,  T.  ’19;  T. 
Y.  Motonnya,  T.  ’16-’17;  Tsunetsuga  Miyagawa, 
T.  ’23;  Hayao  Kashiwagi,  ’18;  Saichiro  Na- 
kai,  ’20-’22. 


During  the  Christmas  holidays  Professor 
Aron  will  present  a paper,  "The  Standard 
Phonetic  Alphabet  of  German  Philology”  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  held  in  Ann  Arbor 
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' The  Function  of  the  Local  Alumni  Organization* 

^ Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  Alumni  Secretary,  University  of  Michigan 


The  fortunate  institution  that  has  groups  of 
local  alumni  clubs  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, bound  to  each  other,  and  to  the  institu- 
tion, through  an  active  central  organization, 
has  a flexible  and  yet  strong  tie  with  her 
former  children  whose  possibilities  have  only 
begun  to  be  realized  by  a few  of  our  universi- 
ties. Many  of  you,  I am  sure,  will  agree  with 
me  that  so  far  we  have  not  definitely  set  be- 
fore ourselves  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  this  agency. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  eagei'- 
ness  for  organization  on  the  part  of  groups  of 
alumni  in  the  various  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  may  as  well  acknowledge  that  their 
first  aim  is  usually  social,  if  not  to  say  con- 
vivial, even  in  these  arid  days.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant, that  almost  inevitably  upon  the  heels 
of  organization  comes  the  desire  to  enter  act- 
ively into  some  definite  field  of  service. 

Here,  I take  it,  is  where  our  interest  and 
duty  as  alumni  officers  really  begins.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  get  local  clubs  under 
way  wherever  a group  of  alumni  may  be 
found,  but  it  is,  to  speak  euphemistically, 
Mephistopheles’  own  job,  to  provide  them  with 
tasks  which  will  afford  th'em  a real  excuse  for 
continued  existence.  I don’t  mean  to  infer 
that  such  tasks  don’t  exist.  They  do.  But  it 
has  come  to  be  my  conclusion  that,  certainly 
in  an  institution  as  large  as  Michigan,  it  de- 
mands the  full  time  and  energy  of  one  officer 
of  the  association. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  local 
alumni  clubs  in  the  larger  cities,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  offer  no  great  difficulties,  though 
it  may  demand  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  alumni  secretary.  My  experience  has  been 
that  many  groups  need  no  great  stimulus  to 
form  an  organization,  but  to  make  them  func- 
tion effectively  and  to  continue  with  the  same 
high  enthusiasm  is  more  difficult. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  the  general  or- 
ganization to  the  more  specific  requirements 
and  activities  of  the  local  groups  there  are 

* Mr.  Shaw  is  already  familiar  to  Oberlin 
Alumni  through  his  admirable  paper  read  at 
the  Alumni  Meeting,  Commencement,  1921. 
This  paper  (here  slightly  condensed)  was  read 
before  the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries 
at  their  recent  convention  in  Cleveland. 


certain  general  points  that  should  be  empha- 
sized. 

In  the  first  place,  the  need  of  a program 
carefully  prepared  and  yet  not  too  ambitious, 
should  be  recognized.  This,  of  course,  is  also 
true  for  the  general  federation  and  the  alumni 
organization  as  a whole.  But  the  occasional 
meeting  with  college  songs,  cheers  and  remi- 
niscences is  particularly  the  characteristic  of 
the  local  association.  It  has  its  place,  of 
course,  but  the  organization  must  go  further 
if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence. 

There  are  other  ways,  fortunately,  in  which  the 
local  graduates  can  help  the  University,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  properly  encouraged  in  well  do- 
ing. A great  point  is  made  by  most  of  the  organ- 
ized alumni  bodies  of  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  and  loan  funds.  These  are  al- 
ways valuable  as  avenues  for  useful  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  alumni  bodies.  Each 
method  has  its  advantages.  The  loan  fund  is 
probably  easier  to  administer,  but  the  schol- 
arship, if  maintained  from  year  to  year,  may 
form  one  of  the  definite  aims  of  any  local 
group.  Publicity  for  the  institution,  of  course, 
properly  guided,  is  always  a legitimate  field 
and  the  exhibition  of  slides  and  films  dealing 
with  University  life  and  interest  always  has 
its  value. 

The  promotion  of  a proper  relationship  be- 
tween the  local  schools  and  the  institution, 
through  meetings,  illustrative  material  and 
prizes  can  be  made  of  greatest  service. 
Many  institutions  are  vitally  interested 
in  attracting  students.  Here,  again,  is  a 
legitimate  activity  for  alumni  groups.  This, 
of  course,  is  less  important  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  institutions ; their  opportunity  lies  in 
specializing  on  certain  outstanding  students, 
emphasizing  the  quality  of  prospective  candi- 
dates rather  than  numbers.  In  the  case  of 
the  state  universities  where  numbers  anyway 
are  always  a problem,  missionary  spirit  in  this 
field,  which  is  always  at  work  in  any  alumni 
body,  needs  no  great  encouragement. 

Many  problems  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  university  life  are  quite  as  much  so- 
cial as  academic  in  their  implications,  living 
conditions,  student  activities,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  faculty,  athletics, 
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to  mention  a few.  Here  we  have  a great 
field  for  sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni  with  the  university  authorities, 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  which  is  ordinarily 
not  developed  anywhere  to  the  extent  it  might 
be.  In  most  universities  too,  there  are  special 
questions  continually  arising  on  which  the 
advice  of  the  hard-headed  and  practical 
alumni,  who  have  nevertheless  retained  some- 
thing of  the  altruistic  spirit  of  university  life, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  I find 
many  such  questions  are  considered  on  the 
part  of  special  committees  which  give  some 
suggestion  of  the  type  of  work  that  is  open 
to  local  clubs.  For  instance,  one  committee 
was  appointed  to  gather  material  in  American 
and  University  history  for  the  university  li- 
brary. Wide  awake  alumni  can  be  of  invalu- 
able service,  it  seems  to  me,  in  watching  for 
collections  of  this  sort.  The  change,  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  certain  dormitories  into  apartment 
houses,  brought  about  an  acute  housing  sit- 
uation which  was  considered  by  another  com- 
mittee. The  relationship  of  the  graduates  in 
the  professional  schools  to  the  whole  alumni 
body  was  also  the  subject  of  a special  inves- 
tigation. A committee  of  information  to  un- 
der-graduates also  has  apparently  functioned 
very  successfully,  while  the  maintenance  of 
an  employment  bureau  has  also  been  one  of 
the  activities  supported  by  the  Federation. 

It  is,  of  course,  a question  of  organization, 
and,  shall  I say  stimulation.  Much  depends 
upon  the  central  organization,  both  the  gen- 
eral alumni  body  and,  if  some  federation  of 
clubs  exist,  upon  the  officers  of  that  body. 
They  must  be  ready  with  their  advice  and 
help  and  with  the  necessary  constructive  pro- 
gramme for  the  local  group.  For  some  time 
we  have  followed  at  Michigan  the  plan  of  pro- 
viding a scheme  of  organization  for  local 
groups  embodied  in  a skeleton  constitution 
and  by-laws  which  we  have  found  to  be  very 
acceptable  to  groups  in  the  process  of  federa- 
tion. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  officers  of 
the  local  bodies,  particularly  in  the  larger 
cities  where  the  membership  may  easily  be 
very  large.  To  find  the  right  men  for  officers 
is  often  difficult.  As  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Harvard  Bulletin, 


which  Mr.  Coffin  brought  to  my  attention,  put 
it,  the  members  of  a local  body  seem  to 
classify  themselves  into  dependables,  enthusi- 
asts, indifferents  and  aloofs.  A man  may  be 
dependable  but  not  necessarily  enthusiastic 
when  it  comes  to  working  for  the  interests  of 
his  University  in  his  community.  That  he  is 
enthusiastic  does  not  always  mean  that  he  is 
dependable.  How  to  mold  these  different  men 
into  an  effective  organization  is  the  problem. 
The  happy  club  is  the  one  that  has  a large 
number  of  dependable  men  upon  whom  to  rely, 
with  a constant  addition  of  enthusiasts  from 
the  under-graduate  ranks  some  of  whom  will 
eventually  develop  into  dependables. 

Everywhere  the  difficulty  of  arousing  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  alumni  in  the  fun- 
damental aim  of  the  university,  teaching, 
scholarship,  and  the  advancement  of  learning, 
is  recognized.  Too  often  the  athletic  and 
more  popular  aspects  of  University  life  engage 
all  the  attention  of  the  graduate.  I do  not 
mean  by  this  to  minimize  their  importance, 
but  the  average  alumni  group  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  them  the  attention  needed.  If 
we  are  to  justify  the  time  and  effort  which 
must  be  spent  in  developing  this  work,  how- 
ever, we  must  seek  to  arouse  and  maintain 
graduate  support  for  the  real  accomplishments 
of  our  universities.  Otherwise  those  critics 
who  fear  that  the  growing  participation  of 
alumni  in  university  affairs  is  likely  to  prove 
an  evil,  will  have  some  justification  for  their 
forebodings.  Personally,  however,  I have  faith 
in  the  future;  I believe  in  the  good  sense  and 
loyalty  of  our  graduates,  their  readiness  to 
cooperate  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  their  willing- 
ness to  recognize  that  in  many  places,  such 
as  purely  educational  problems,  they  can  at 
best  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  To  be- 
lieve otherwise  would  be  a fundamental  in- 
dictment of  our  whole  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  December  tea  at  the  home  of  Miss  Por- 
tia Mickey  was  well  attended  and  very  enjoy- 
able. The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  C.  E.  Simp- 

son, ’99;  vice-president,  Miss  Portia  Mickey, 
’12;  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Storey,  ’00;  treas- 
urer, Mr.  C.  C.  Christiancy,  ex-’17;  social  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’65 — Mrs.  Emily  Ward  Holbrook  died  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y„  early  in  December,  as  a result  of 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Mrs.  Holbrook  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Kellogg  Holbrook  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Longmont,  Colo.  She  is  survived 
by  a daughter,  Charlotte  K.  Holbrook,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Elmwood  school  in  Buffalo. 

’65 — Mrs.  Emma  Nash  Estes  died  at  her 
home  in  Buchanan,  Mich.,  September  26,  1923. 
After  her  graduation  from  Oberlin  she  taught 
in  Kankakee,  111.,  and  in  Buchanan,  Mich.,  un- 
til her  marriage  with  Salmon  L.  Estes,  in 
1872.  Mr.  Estes  died  in  1884.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  years  Mrs.  Estes  lived  in  Bu- 
chanan until  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
leaves  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

’68-’70 — One  of  the  large  city  parks  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  has  just  been  renamed  for  John  M. 
Olin,  Madison  lawyer,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  park  board  of  the  city.  The 
fine  system  of  parks  in  Madison  today  was 
built  up  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Olin. 

’71 — Judge  D.  J.  Nye  was  tendered  an  in- 
formal reception  on  December  10  by  the  Lo- 
rain County,  Ohio,  Bar  Association,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  oldest  practicing  law- 
yer in  the  county  and  had  just  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday. 

'72 — Mrs.  Mary  Beach  Searle,  ’72,  and  Mr. 
D.  Monroe  Marvin  were  married  November  21. 
They  will  reside  at  the  bride’s  home,  2309  El- 
mendorf  Street,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

’74 — Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy  Eggleston  and  her 
husband,  the  Rev.  De  Witt  C.  Eggleston,  are 
spending  the  winter  with  their  son  Carl  at 
his  home,  245  Langdon  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

’79 — William  R.  Green,  now  beginning  his 
seventh  term  as  congressman  from  Iowa,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  succeeding  Mr.  Ford- 
ney,  who  has  retired  from  public  life.  Mr. 
Green's  home  is  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

’79 — Mrs.  Frances  Ryder  Harvey  of  Oberlin, 
who  has  spent  several  years  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  George  C.  Pinger,  in  Bronxville,  N. 
Y.,  is  spending  this  winter  in  Baldwin,  Kan- 
sas, with  her  son  Harold,  who  is  on  the  mu- 
sic faculty  of  Baker  University. 

>gl — Rev.  Sydney  Strong  of  Seattle,  lectured 
in  Oberlin  November  26  on  conditions  in  Rus- 


sia and  Germany.  Mr.  Strong  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a trip  through  Europe. 

’82 — The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  for  Novem- 
ber 7 published  a poem  by  Oliver  E.  Hotch- 
kiss called  “ Battle  Song  of  Freedom,”  a 
clever  satire  on  the  opponents  of  prohibition. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  a lawyer  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

’89-’91,  Hon.  A.M.  '12 — “A  Military  History 
of  the  World  War,”  by  Colonel  Charles  R.  How- 
land, has  recently  been  published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Service  Schools  Press,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  The  work  is  a summary  of  lectures 
given  by  Colonel  Plowland  to  the  General 
Service  Schools  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
text  of  the  history  (Volume  I)  is  accompanied 
by  an  atlas  of  151  maps  (Volume  II)  graph- 
ically illustrating  all  the  major  operations  of 
the  war.  Since  the  author’s  purpose  has  been 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  war  in  the  light  of  fun- 
damental military  principles,  the  book,  aside 
from  its  purely  historical  value,  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  general  study  of  strategy. 

’89-’93 — Henry  B.  Vincent  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
conductor  of  the  Erie  Symphony  Orchestra, 
now  in  its  sixth  season,  and  organist  at  the 
Synagogue.  Mr.  Vincent  is  also  commodore 
of  the  Erie  Yacht  Club  and  director  of  the 
Community  Playhouse,  and  has  a large  class 
of  pupils  in  music. 

’91-’96 — At  a dinner  given  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Elyria  on  December  11 
Senator  John  F.  Burke  formally  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  governor  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Burke  will  have 
the  support  of  the  old  Progressive  element  in 
the  party. 

’93 — Mrs.  Frank  D.  Jackson  (Martha  P.  Lit- 
tle) has  moved  from  Fairview,  Kans.,  to 
Janesville,  Wis.,  where  Mr.  Jackson  is  pastor 
of  the  Emerald  Grove  church.  Their  address 
is  Route  2,  Janesville,  Wis. 

’93 — Watson  C.  Lea,  who  has  been  in  Drain, 
Ore.,  for  a number  of  years,  has  moved  to  For- 
est Grove,  Ore.  His  address  is  Box  17. 

’93 — There  are  four  representatives  of  the 
class  in  college  this  year:  Dorothy  Dudley, 

freshman;  Frank  B.  Hines,  Jr.,  senior;  Rob- 
ert F.  Millikan,  senior;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Heacox 
Stover,  graduate  student  in  the  Conservatory. 
Alice  Jackson  is  a senior  in  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

'94-'96 — Marion  R.  Nims  was  in  Tokyo  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake.  She  had  arrived  that 
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morning  and  was  planning  to  leave  the  next 
day  for  a walking  trip  around  Fujiyama.  She 
writes  that  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  no  horrible  experience,  and  that  she  did 
not  realize  the  extent  of  the  disaster  for  sev- 
eral days. 

’97,  T.  ’ll — Rev.  C.  Burnell  Olds,  T.  ’ll,  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Davis  Olds,  ’97,  and  their  children 
were  on  a vacation  in  Takayama,  Japan,  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake,  and  started  from 
there  on  their  way  home  to  Okayama  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  journey  was  made  with  great 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  from  Tokyo.  Mr.  Olds  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a regular  program  of  relief  work 
carried  on  by  his  mission  in  the  two  cities 
of  Taltio  and  Yokohama. 

'98 — Herbert  L.  Oviatt  died  at  his  home  in 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  November  8.  Mr.  Oviatt 
had  been  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Nor- 
walk high  school  since  1899. 

’00,  T.  ’05 — Rev.  Ruel  W.  Roberts,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Oakland,  Iowa, 
had  charge  of  a chapel  service  broadcasted 
from  Station  WOAW,  Omaha,  Nebr.  on  Sun- 
day evening,  November  4.  Mr.  Roberts  is  an 
astronomer  as  well  as  a minister  and  has 
given  a large  number  of  lectures  in  Chautau- 
qua and  Lyceum  courses.  He  is  a member  of 
several  scientific  and  astronomical  societies  in 
America,  and  also  of  the  French  Astronomical 
Society. 

’06 — Ernest  A.  Smith  is  working  in  the  To- 
peka, Kans.,  post  office  and  studying  law  in 
Washburn  Law  School.  His  address  is  Box 
83,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Hon.  LL.D.  ’08 — Samuel  W.  McCall  died  in 
Winchester,  Mass.,  November  4 of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  McCall  was  governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1916  to  1919  and  representative  of  the 
eighth  Massachusetts  district  in  Congress  from 
1893  to  1913. 

’09 — Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan,  who  since  the 
war  has  been  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  expects  to  resign  and  to  es- 
tablish a law  office  in  Washington  in  the  near 
future. 

’09 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Paul- 
son (Evelina  Belden,  ’09)  of  2132  Berteau 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  a daughter,  Mary  Evelina, 
on  November  23. 

C.  ’10  Mrs.  F.  C.  Ruth  (Alice  Powers)  sang 
two  songs  of  her  own  composition  at  the  En- 
dowment dinner  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

, ’10 — Thomas  Bronson  Jewell,  Jr.,  is  an  ex- 


aminer for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

>10 — n,  Mae  Fitzpatrick  died  November  7, 
1923,  at  her  home  in  Watertown,  Conn.  Be- 
sides her  parents  she  leaves  one  sister,  Fran- 
ces, C.  ’05-’08,  and  one  brother,  Richard. 

’10 — James  Chester  Dalzell,  who  was  form- 
erly prominent  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  is  now 
employment  interviewer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Philadelphia 
Company  controls  the  majority  of  the  public 
utilities  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  prob- 
lems of  employment  and  promotion  are  passed 
upon  by  Mr.  Dalzell. 

’10-’ll — Born,  November  23,  to  Dr.  White- 
law  R.  and  Helen  Barber  Morrison,  a daugh- 
ter, Carol.  The  address  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison is  336  Reamer  Place,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’ll — Edith  S.  Aykroyd  is  now  Mrs.  H.  Guy 
Roberts.  Her  address  is  R.  D.  3,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

’ll — Rose  P.  Treat  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Ash. 
Pier  address  is  1416  W.  Warren  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

’ll — Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Nichols  (Lou- 
ise Allen)  announce  the  adoption  of  a little 
daughter,  Margaret  Anne. 

’ll — Maud  A.  Merrill  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment of  Leland  Stanford  University,  vis- 
ited Oberlin  in  November  during  a leave  of 
absence  for  the  fall  quarter. 

’ll — Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Cooley  (Ruth  Kel- 
logg, ’ll),  formerly  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  is 
now  living  in  Absarokee,  Mont.,  where  Mr. 
Cooley  is  community  leader  and  pastor  of  the 
community  church. 

Acad.  ’13 — Emma  Wilhelmina  Oltman,  Acad. 
’13,  and  Dallas  E.  Pierce  were  married  Novem- 
ber 3 in  Berkeley,  Calif..  They  are  at  home  at 
2042  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley. 

T.  ’13  - ’13 — Born  to  Royal  H.  and  Josephine 
Wray  Fisher,  a son,  Henry  Day,  on  November 
7,  1923,  at  28  Uwa  Cho,  Komega  Fulturo,  Sen- 
dai, Japan.  The  Fishers  lost  their  home  in 
Yokohama  in  the  earthquake,  but  were  them- 
selves out  of  the  city  at  the  time.  The  Mabie 
Memorial  School  for  Boys  in  Yokohama,  with 
which  Mr.  Fisher  is  connected,  was  destroyed, 
but  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  boys  are  back 
in  school. 

Ex.-’13 — Henry  Ainsworth  Getz,  nine  year 
old  son  of  Carolyn  Ainsworth  Getz,  ex.  ’13,  of 
Moline,  111.,  died  October  25,  1923,  of  men- 
ingitis. 

Acad. '14 — Mrs.  William  E.  Bliven,  ’85,  an- 
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nounces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Helen 
C.,  Acad.  ’14,  to  Darius  C.  Brundage,  on  October 
12  in  New  York  City. 

'14 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Nich- 
olson of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  a daughter,  Norma, 
December  12. 

’14  - ’15 — Philip  P.  Edwards  is  with  the  First 
Wisconsin  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Ellis  E. 
Edwards  is  now  also  living  in  Milwaukee. 

’16 — Kathleen  E.  White  and  Marcus  M.  Kalb- 
fleisch  were  married  December  1 in  the  North 
Woodward  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

T6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Preble  (Eliza- 
beth Green)  are  living  at  7 Jefferson  Place, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

’16 — Mrs.  L.  W.  Chamberlain  (Eleanor 
White)  and  her  family  were  in  Manistee,  Mich- 
igan, at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  disaster,  but 
she  writes:  “We  lost  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances and  the  associations  of  the  last 
three  years  . . . the  homes  we’ve  lived  in,  my 
husband’s  bank,  all  are  but  ruins.”  On  De- 
cember 12  the  Chamberlains  sailed  for  Europe 
for  two  months  of  study  in  Paris  and  London. 
Thence  they  will  travel  by  ship  through  the 
Mediterranean,  Suez  Canal,  and  Indian  Ocean 
to  Singapore,  where  they  expect  to  be  until 
1928. 

’16 — John  Floyd  Sannar  died  at  his  home  in 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  June  6,  1923.  The  year  after 
his  graduation  Mr.  Sannar  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit.  He  after- 
wards did  research  work  in  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  while  thus  engaged  in 
1918  he  suffered  a physical  breakdown  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

'17 — Norman  L.  P.  Hill  has  been  awarded 
one  of  the  ten  graduate  fellowships  for  $750 
granted  annually  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
He  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  in  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

’17 — Virgil  A.  Biggs  is  closing  a half  year  of 
service  with  Corday  and  Gross,  a publicity 
firm  in  Pittsburgh.  He  expects  to  return  to 
Cleveland  early  in  the  year. 

’19 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Moodie 
(Florence  Rowe,  ’19)  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
non,  Donald  Calvin,  October  6,  1923. 

'19 — Marjorie  M.  Howe  is  now  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Wilson.  Her  address  is  148  Woodland  Ave., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

T.  >19 — Rev.  Masaji  Nakamura  was  at  home 
In  Fukuoka,  Japan,  in  September,  400  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  earthquake.  Mr.  Naka- 


mura attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jap- 
anese Congregational  Churches  at  Osaka  early 
in  November. 

’20 — Lucian  C.  Wilson  is  with  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  His  ad- 
dress is  2 Boulevard  Du  Theatre. 

’20 — Marjorie  Storms,  '20,  and  Henry  W. 
Wise  were  married  July  16  at  Winterton,  N. 
Y.  They  are  living  at  121  West  Eighth  Street, 
Flint,  Mich. 

’20 — Otto  F.  Mathiasen,  who  taught  in  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  last  year,  is 
teaching  in  a preparatory  school  in  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  this  year. 

’20 — Robert  S.  Fletcher  is  working  for  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Harvard  University  and  as- 
sisting in  the  American  history  department. 

’20 — Marie  L.  Stadelhofer  and  John  M.  Leon- 
ard were  married  last  summer  and  are  at  home 
at  621  Wood  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio.  Mr.  Leonard  is 
a graduate  of  Carnegi  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1920. 

’20 — Elsie  C.  Eddy  is  director  of  physical  ed- 
ucation in  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

’20 — Martha  Rose  Terhorgh  is  instructor  in 
physical  education  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  111. 

’20 — Elsie  M.  Foster  is  now  Mrs.  J.  Wesley 
Chason.  Her  address  is  1722  Pine  St.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Ex.  ’20 — Mrs.  Dorothy  Roberts  Lait,  who  fin- 
ished her  Physical  Education  course  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  when  her 
family  moved  from  Ohio  to  New  York,  is 
living  at  489  Rossmore  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Her  husband,  W.  O.  Lait,  Jr.,  a Bronxville  real 
estate  broker,  has  made  the  following  offer  to 
the  Oberlin  Endowment  and  Building  Fund. 
"In  the  event  that  any  Oberlin  graduate  or 
undergraduate  who  has  attended  Oberlin  two 
or  more  years  applies  to  me  as  such  and  pur- 
chases through  me  a residence  or  plot  of  land 
for  residential  purposes,  I agree  to  apply  the 
full  amount  of  commission  collected  to  the 
Oberlin  Endowment  Fund  as  follows  first,  to- 
wards paying  the  quota  of  the  purchaser;  sec- 
ond, towards  paying  the  quota  of  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Lait,  Jr.;  third,  towards  paying  the  quota  of 
this  district.” 

Bronxville  is  an  exclusively  residential  sub- 
urb of  New  York  City  and  very  attractive. 
Oberlin  people  moving  to  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict are  urged  to  see  Mr.  Lait  before  buying 
elsewhere. 
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College  Tour  of  Europe 

SUMMER  1924 

England,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden 

Students  and  Graduates  of  Oberlin  College  and 
their  friends  especially  invited 

Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge,  Conductor 

For  details  address 

Educational  Tours,  117  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Unbrellas 

Repaired 


Just  when  ’twill  rain 
One  cannot  tell, 

So  bring  in  now 
That  old  “ umbrell,” 

And  mend  it  right  we  will 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 
7 South  Main  St. 


With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  are 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 

use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  every 
service — Plus. 

May  IV e Serve  You ? 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 
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Through  the  Rapids  of  the 
Grand  Canyon 

('Continued  from  Page  14) 
these  were  thrown  completely  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. Measured  in  volume,  the  rise  was  125,- 
000  second  feet  as  compared  to  10,000  second 
feet  at  low  water.  The  river  subsided  slowly, 
and  we  remained  at  this  point  for  four  days 
before  the  boats  could  he  launched. 

Ten  days  were  consumed  in  running  the 
45  miles  to  Diamond  Creek,  the  boats  passing 
through  many  small  rapids  without  consider- 
able difliculty.  At  Diamond  Creek  the  pack- 
ers brought  newspapers,  telegrams,  and  letters 
containing  wildly  exaggerated  accounts  of  our 
disaster  in  the  big  flood.  One  of  these  stated 
that  an  overturned  boat,  marked  U.  S.  G.  S., 
had  been  seen  below  Boulder  Canyon,  and 
while  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  Survey’s  boats 
used  in  hydrographic  work  at  Bright  Angel 
broke  loose  and  was  carried  away,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  survived  the  rough  water  between 
that  point  and  Boulder  Canyon.  We  are  still 
in  doubt  as  to  what  boat,  if  any,  was  seen.  We 
had  been  in  no  particular  difliculty  and  were 
somewhat  annoyed  that  our  friends  had  been 
made  so  uneasy  by  wildly  circulated  news- 
paper reports. 

After  four  days’  delay  at  Diamond  Creek, 
during  which  the  boats  and  equipment  were 
overhauled,  the  party  resumed  its  voyage.  The 
boats  plunged  through  rapids  after  rapids, 
and  as  the  sunshine  did  not  get  into  the  can- 
yon until  late  in  the  morning,  the  first  half 
of  the  day  was  always  chilly.  Fourteen  miles 
below  Diamond  Creek  we  reached  Separation 
rapids,  so  named  by  Powell  to  designate  the 
point  where  three  members  of  his  first  expe- 
dition left  the  canyon  in  discouragement  and 
apprehension  and  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
while  climbing  out  to  the  northward.  Three 
boats  ran  these  rapids  safely,  but  the  sheer 
walls  forced  everyone  to  ride,  and  the  deck 
loads  made  the  boats  top  heavy  and  caused 
them  to  dance  about  in  the  torrent  like  corks 
even  when  the  cockpits  were  filled  with  water, 


giving  us  our  roughest  ride  since  the  Sockdol- 
oger.  The  last  boat  was  less  fortunate,  and  the 
passengers  had  one  of  the  thrills  of  our  lives, 
for  the  huge  waves  tossed  the  boat  into  the 
air,  and  when  it  came  down  bottom  side  up 
the  men  were  thrown  into  the  water  between 
the  boat  and  rocky  shore  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  crushed  on  the  rocks.  Another 
boat  immediately  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
overturned  boat  was  towed  below  to  quiet 
water,  where  it  was  righted  without  particu- 
lar difliculty.  The  accident  afforded  a good 
test  of  the  serviceability  of  the  watertight 
boxes,  one  of  which,  containing  camera  and 
film,  was  strapped  to  the  open  cockpit  of  the 
boat.  After  a half  hour’s  submergence  both 
cameras  and  film  were  bone  dry. 

Six  miles  below  Separation  rapids  we 
reached  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as 
Bold  Escarpment  rapids.  There  is  a lava 
cliff  on  the  right  bank,  just  above  the  rapids, 
from  which  the  name  may  have  been  taken, 
but  this  is  not  an  escarpment  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  so  the  Indian  name  of  the 
canyon  coming  into  the  river  at  this  point 
from  the  south  was  adopted,  and  we  called 
the  rapids  Mattowittilci  rapids.  The  fall  here 
is  17  feet  in  about  100  yards  and  the  channel 
is  dotted  with  rocks.  One  of  Powell’s  boats 
broke  loose  while  it  was  being  lined  around 
these  rapids,  and  one  man  was  thrown  into 
the  water  but  was  rescued.  These  are  the  last 
bad  rapids  on  the  river  and  they  have  never 
been  run  safely  by  any  river  party.  Our  boats 
were  lined  through  the  upper  part  by  using 
long  ropes  held  by  men  stationed  at  several 
points  along  the  high  cliff  and  were  portaged 
around  the  lower  part  by  taking  them  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water  and  dragging  them 
over  the  rocks.  The  job  of  handling  900- 
pound  boats  was  not  easy,  and  a difficult  port- 
age of  equipment  added  to  the  task. 

On  October  13  we  finished  our  actual  sur- 
vey work  and  joined  to  previous  surveys  car- 
ried upstream  in  1920.  We  had  carried  our 
line  for  251  miles  without  a break  and  closed 
on  the  previous  work  with  an  error  in  eleva- 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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BANKERS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

ioo  New  York  Life  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Choice  real  estate  securities  only. 

Safety  first— after  that,  and  a long  ways  after,  as  high  a rate  of  income 
as  possible. 

A client  an  Oberlin  graduate,  cashed  in  bonds  bought  of  us  to  buy  stock 
paying  two  per  cent  a month.  In  five  months  the  dividends  ceased 
and  the  stock  was  worthless. 


Our  six  and  seven  per  cent  investments  do  not  fail. 


Allow  us  to  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  LINDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

In  Oberlin  we  are  representatives  for  the 
following  nationally  known  lines: 

Corticelli  and  Belding  Silks 
Wayne  Knit  Hosiery 
Carter’s  Knit  Underwear 
“Wellmade”  Tailored  Dresses 
Bradley  Knitwear 

Paul  Jones  and  Miss  Saratoga  Middy 
Blouses 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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Bureau  ot  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  I22-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Marshall  P.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 

McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address— “McIIall” 


The  Style  Center 

The  Better  Kind 

Women  and  Misses 

Wearing  Apparel 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY, 

* I 2 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 

412  Marshall  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Main  2656 

tion  less  than  five  feet  in  a fall  of  about  2100 
feet.  In  this  stretch  we  ran  87  rapids  and 
many  small  bits  of  rough  water  not  large 
enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  rapids. 
The  boats  were  portaged  past  only  three  of 
these  rapids,  although  in  several  other  cases 
they  were  lightened  by  carrying  part  or  all 
of  the  equipment  around  the  shore. 

The  voyage  was  resumed  on  October  15,  and 
we  passed  the  west  portal  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, 214  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Colorado,  which  distance  indicates  the  actual 
length  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Camp  was 
made  that  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Wash  after  a day’s  run  of  28  miles.  On  the 
next  day  we  were  favored  with  a strong  down- 
stream wind,  a rare  occurrence  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  we  quickly  improvised  sails 
from  spare  oars  and  bed  canvas.  The  river 
was  comparatively  free  from  rapids  or  riffles, 
and  it  was  a delightful  change  to  have  wind 
and  current  carry  us  along  smoothly,  with 
hardly  pulling  an  oar.  After  a day’s  run  of 
40  miles  we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vir- 
gin River,  at  which  point  Powell  ended  his 
first  expedition. 

On  the  two  succeeding  days  the  wind  con- 
tinued in  a favorable  direction  and  we  made 
over  100  miles  with  little  effort,  passing  through 
Boulder  Canyon  and  Black  Canyon,  as  well  as 
by  many  points  of  historic  interest.  All  were 
eager  to  finish  the  trip,  so  practically  no 
stops  were  made.  We  reached  Needles,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  morning  of  October  19,  after  a 
450-mile  trip,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  our 
boats  out  of  the  water  and  hauling  them  to 
the  railroad  station,  where  they  were  shipped 
to  different  destinations.  Three  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany and  are  now  on  exhibit  at  Huntington 
Lake,  California.  The  other  has  been  shipped 
to  Washington  and  has  been  placed  on  exhibit 
in  the  Interior  Department  building. 


’23 — Frances  M.  Dundas  is  now  Mrs.  Roland 
A.  Winston.  She  is  living  in  River  Rouge, 
Mich. 


KATHRYN  KRUGMAN 

Milliner 

567  W.  Broad  St.,  Second  Floor 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Worth  a Visit 


As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
(Resources,  over  $1,600,000.00) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


Inventory  Sale— January 

BOOKS 

Three  hundred  good  titles,  popular  copyrights,  63  cents  each. 

Everyman  Library — Fifty  cents  cloth,  $1.10  leather.  Regular  prices, 
80  cents  cloth  and  $1.50  leather. 

The  Fall  Fiction  at  10%  discount. 

The  Modern  Library — Regular  price  95  cents,  special  price  83  cents. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 


From  Samuel  Butler's  “ The  Way  of  All  Flesh ” 

“Job  Probably  Felt  the  Loss 
of  His  Flocks  Most—- 

...  he  could  enjoy  his  flocks  and  herds  without  his 
family,  but  not  his  family — not  for  long — if  he  had 
lost  his  money.” 

You  run  no  risk  of  losing  your  family,  much  less 
your  money,  in  buying  the  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Bonds  we  issue.  They’re  sold  at  our  neigh- 
borhood banks. 


?Ibe  Cleveland  {Trust  Company 

Resources:  over  $197,000,000 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


President  King's  Statement  of 
the  Ideal  of  the  College 

“ That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a 
college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or 
work;  emphasizing  quality  rather  than 
quantity;  putting  first  things  first; 
maintaining  a high  standard  in  all 
parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree 
may  be  one  in  which  all  its  graduates 
may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue 
to  be  a college  of  marked  individual- 
ity; and  that  as  a part  of  this  individ- 
uality the  College  may  continue  to 
stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for 
ideals,  for  training  that  gives  world- 
vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 


An  Opinion  by 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft 

“ Oberlin  represents  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  highest  conscience  of  the 
country  and  its  best  spirit  of  a real 
Democracy  of  equal  opportunity.  She 
cultivates  in  her  sons  and  daughters 
the  spirit  of  religious,  patriotic,  and 
social  self-sacrifice,  and  so  distinct  and 
well  known  are  all  these  qualities,  and 
so  deeply  does  she  impress  her  grad- 
uates with  them  that  she  has  properly 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
country,  and  has  won  for  her  a na- 
tional place  among  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  country.” 


The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing 
to  Oberlin  the  students  needed  for  enrolment  in  all  departments  for  the  next 
college  year.  For  catalogues  and  general  information  write  to  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones. 


Mortgages  are  Safest 


Business 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company,  incorporated  in  Ohio,  was  organized  by  men  familiar 
with,  and  successful  in,  the  mortgage  business.  The  Company  buys  short  time  mortgage 
notes  at  a discount  and  either  holds  them  until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  Com- 
pany also  makes  first  mortgage  construction  loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  amply  secured  bv  a much  greater  amount  in  real  estate. 
Funds  received  from  stock  subscriptions  are  used  to  make  the  loans. 

Management 

The  management  of  any  business  is  most  important.  From  its  experience  in  the  mortgage 
field,  the  management  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  committed  to  the  following 
policies:  (i)  to  base  appraisals  on  an  amount  certain  to  be  realized  even  at  a forced  sale; 
(2)  safety  of  principal  to  be  the  determining  factor  at  all  times;  (3)  to  confine  operations  to 
the  familiar  territory  of  Cleveland;  (4)  to  make  short  time  loans;  (5)  to  keep  office  ex- 
pense and  salaries  at  the  minimum. 

Capital 

The  Company  is  capitalized  as  follows: 

10,000  shares  of  7%  cumulative  preferred  stock,  par  value  $100.00. 

10,000  shares  common  stock,  no  par  value. 

The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable,  and  is  exempt  from  State,  County,  and  Municipal  taxes. 
Dividends  are  exempt  from  the  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  No  stock  whatever  has  been, 
or  will  be,  given  away.  Ever}-  share  will  be  paid  for  in  full. 


Dividends 

Dividends  on  both  preferred  and  common  stock  are  payable  on  the  first  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  The  annual  preferred  dividend  is  seven  per  cent.  The  Directors  have 
established  an  annual  dividend  rate  of  $3.00  per  share  on  the  no  par  common  stock.  Divi- 
dends from  earnings  begin  from  the  date  that  the  investor’s  funds  are  received  by  the  Com- 
pany. 


Profit 

The  investor  may  place  his  funds  in  the  preferred  stock,  at  7%,  and  be  assured  of  the  first 
claim  against  the  earnings  of  the  Company,  and  against  all  the  mortgages  and  other  as- 
sets owned  by  the  Company.  However,  seven  per  cent  does  not  represent  the  full  earnings 
of  the  mortgage  business  as  practiced  in  Cleveland.  The  investor  in  preferred  stock  may 
subscribe,  until  further  notice,  to  the  same  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  at  $15  pet- 
share,  upon  which  the  annual  dividend  rate,  which  the  Directors  have  established,  is  $3  per 
share.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  common  stock  will  become  several 
times  the  original  investment. 


Purchase 

7 c/o  preferred  stock,  per  share ! $100.00 

Common  stock  (available  only  to  preferred  investors),  per  share 15.00 

Units  of  one  preferred  and  one  common $115.00 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  and  mailed  to 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


